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Defense needs throw new 
burdens on metal supply 
and alloys are moving 


into the key positions 
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Let Cities Service Engineers Solve Your Every 
Lubrication Problem 


Although Cities Service Oil Companies are perhaps best 
known for those products which serve the country’s 
motorists so well, they play an equally effective role in 
meeting the varied and demanding lubrication prob- 
lems of heavy industry. 

Because of their unparalleled experience in the field, 
Cities Service engineers have accumulated a vast fund 
of knowledge with which to meet your lubrication prob- 
lems. The nearest Cities Service office will gladly put 
you in touch with the Free Lubrication Engineers’ Ser- 
vice. This service is yours, of course, without any 
obligation on your part. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANIES 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY—Chicago, New York, Cedar Rapids, Boston, St. Paul, 
Grand Forks, Kansas City, Fort Worth, Oklahoma City, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Detroit, Syracuse. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY, LTD.—Toronto, Ontario. 















ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMPANY ~—Shreveport, Little Rock, Jackson, Miss., Birmingham, 
Atlanta, Charlotte, N.C., Nashville, Richmond, Miami. 




















FORBES 


Fre the first streak of dawn to twilight’s 
last gleaming — from now till future days 
in which unborn generations will live, America 
must be kept united and free. To accomplish 
this our people have determined that no effort 
will be spared to make our country invulner- 
able — to land or sea or air attack. 

Already industrial plants to supply defense 
materials are rising, keeping pace with the con- 
struction of air bases, army camps, and ship- 
yards. Robert and Company finds itself in the 
front line of both these phases of our defense 
program. 

To meet the demands of today, we offer an 
organization devoted exclusively to architecture 
and engineering. An organization of over four 
hundred men professionally equipped to pro- 
‘duce the newest and most efficient in design . . . 
men equipped to see that our design is trans- 
lated into reality, exactly and on time! 


ROBERT AND. COMPANY 


Red dT 


*MCCHR PORATED 











Bringing the experience gained in designing 
and supervising half a billion dollars of con- 
struction,* capable of handling a hundred mil- 
lion dollars of new construction annually, 
Robert and Company is ready at dawn... at 
twilight . . . at all hours to serve you, now! 





*A Few of Our Nationally Known Clients 


American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company 
Cluett-Peabody Company 
The Coca-Cola Company 
General Shoe Corporation 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Monsanto Chemical Company 
Procter and Gamble 
Tubize-Chatillon Corporation 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg: Company 











tUrchitects and 6ngineers1 ' 
Offices: NEW YORK - WASHINGTON 
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“Yes, yes, yes... 


but can it cook?” 


FORBES 







—says the Little-Man-Who-Wants-to-Know 


e “Well, hardly! . . . This is a Nationat Typewriting-Bookkeeping 
Machine, usually used by stores and other businesses for making 
accounts receivable records. Easy to learn, easy to operate, fast, flexible 


and ready for anything —” 





©ncr 


e “Wait—will it solve problems of 
overhead and overtime?” 


e “It certainly helps! This machine 
posts statement and ledger at one 
operation, prints proof strip, prints 
credit items in red, keeps all posting 
work always visible, accumulates 
necessary totals—gets more work done 
better and sooner, at lower cost—” 
e “Saves time, I presume?” 


e “Time and trouble and money! 
... You see, NATIONAL makes a com- 
plete line of business machines to 
handle records and control money— 






INVESTIGATE 


———_—-— 
——_—_ 







THE NATIONAL CAS 





Bank-Bookkeeping 
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ACCOUNTING MACHINES ! 


H REGISTER COMPANY 


Posting Machines ° Check-Writing © 


Cash Registers Machines * Typewriting-Bookkeeping a 


CASH 
COPYRIGHT 1941, THE NATIONAL 


e “Machines for listing, posting, 
proving, analyzing, bookkeeping, 
check writing and signing, remittance 
control and more —” 

e “That's enough! Conrtrot sells 
me! ... And I'll spread the good news!” 


e “And remember—these machines 
pay for themselves many times over! 
They are made by the makers of 
Nationat Cash Registers — engi- 
neered, sold and serviced by special- 
ists. Whatever your problem, see 
Nationa first!” 


®@ Call the local office ropay. 






Si ning Machines 
“2 pear’ Machines 


REGISTER COMPANY 
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March will see defense production 
marching upwards. 


Money soon will be worth somewhat 
more. 


Some of the glitter will be rubbed off 
bonds yielding 2 to 24% per cent. 


Prefer well-selected equities. 
Expect rents to rise. 


Inflation is being kept admirably under 


control. 


Most bottlenecks are likely to be un- 
corked promptly. 


Prediction: Japan will hesitate to start 
a fight with Uncle Sam. She already 
has her hands full—and treasury al- 
most empty. 


Many small overdue bills should be 
paid this year. 


The greatest increase this year will be 
in “baby” U. S. bonds. 


More home building is in sight. 


U. S. Rubber preferred offers generous 
income yield. 


Britain has been giving Axis partner 
Benito the axe. 


Will we get into war? Chances today 
seem fifty-fifty. 


Not even an Einstein could compre- 
hend what Washington is appropriat- 
ing and spending. 


But our children will have it brought 
home to them. 


Time for overtures from Mexico. 


No more tax-exempt U. S. bonds. Ex- 
empt from criticism. 


Prophecy: March will do better than 
February. 











W hat’ s 
Ahead 


Henry Forp and his 31-year-old re- 
search chief, Robert A. Boyer, are 
beating circumstances to the gun again 
—this time with plastic automobile 
bodies. Just when defense needs are 
curtailing metal supplies, the Detroit 
pioneer has his scientists busy building 
bodies from farm products and is said 
to see mass production in three years 
at the outside—perhaps in one year. 
Norman G. Shidle and Herbert Chase 
have gone behind the announcement of 
these plans and will give you an up- 
to-the-minute picture of the situation 
as it stands now—in an early issue. 
We're also planning to present an ac- 
companying profile of young Mr. 
Boyer, who was named as one of the 
ten outstanding young men of 1940 
by the U. S. Junior Chamber of Com- 


merce. 
x k * 


Another piece that’s coming up is one 
by Edward Stanley who found a man 
who put business methods into the art 
field—and made it pay. “Art Incorpo- 
rated” is the title of the article. Reeves 
Lewenthal is the genius who got such 
topnotch contemporary American art- 
ists as Grant Wood, Thomas Benion, 
Georges Schreiber and some 60 others 
lined up so that their work is now sold 
—by business methods—from Fifth 
Avenue to the most remote farmhouse, 
even in the Australian bush country. 
And they’re doing a job: for industry, 
too—designing glass, textiles, wall pa- 
per, stage sets. Watch for this one. 


x * * 


Coming in an early issue is the result 
of a unique survey by ForBEs—a sum- 
mary and tabulation of replies to a 
questionnaire sent to a cross-section of 
today’s business leaders asking them 
how they got their start or the way to 
achievement. Replies have been pour- 
ing in and the results will show wheth- 
er their parents were poor, comfortably 
off, or wealthy; what education they 
had; at what age they started work, 
and so on. It’s an interesting and time- 
ly survey of the background of today’s 
ranking men in business. 

—Tue Epirors. 
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FIRE + AUTOMOBILE * MARINE 


THE HOME company 


NEW YORK 





STATEMENT + DECEMBER 31, 1940 


Admitted Assets 
Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies. . . . . $ 24,549,296.62 








Bonds and Stocks. . ....... «. « « « +  £§7,947,462.42 
First Mortgage Loans. . Pica 371,827.00 
Premiums uncollected, less ion 90 dave his ak «te 9,393,129.47 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid “Se ae 1,241,546.24 
Other Admitted Assets . . . . . .. 2 © © « 223,654.08 
$123,726,915.83 
Liabilities 

Capital Stock . 2. 2. . . «1 ee ee © © «© ~ 6$15,000,000.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums ...... . .  55,020,615.00 
EE ee ee 8,192,729.00 
Reserve for Taxes. . . ee ee ee ae ae 2,350,000.00 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Demian a ne 670,974.12 
Funds and Securities Held under Reinsurance Treaties ; 178,218.08 
ig)! ee 
$123,726,915.83 


NOTE: In accordance with Insurance Department requirements—Bonds amortizable are 
carried at amortized values. Insurance stocks of affiliated companies are carried on basis of 
pro-rata share of Capital and Surplus. All other securities at Market valuations. Securities 
carried at $3,078,370.00 and cash $50,000.00 in the above Statement are deposited as required 
by various regulatory authorities. 


—___— — Directors—_-—_—_— —- —+ 


LEwis L. CLARKE WILLIAM 8. GRAY CHARLES G. MEYER WILLIAM L. DE Bost 
WILFRED KURTH Epwin A. BAYLES Gorpon 8S. RENTSCHLER ROBERT GOELET 


HERBERT P. HOWELL MORTIMER N. BUCKNER FRANK E, PARKHURST 
GEORGE MCANENY Guy CARY Haro.p V. SMITH Harvey D. Gipson 
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Readers Say: 


To THE PoINT 


The article “Henry Ford and His Ways” 
in the Feb. 15 issue is most complete and to 
the point as to what is wrong with labor. 

I would like to see this article in the hands 
of all industrial workers, in vest-pocket size, 
so that they could put it in their pockets and 
read it when alone at home. 

The Communist element made great head- 
way with this form of literature to tear down 
the morale of the country. Why could we not 
use the same method to build it up?—W. G. 
Kercuner, Lenhartsville, Pa. 


Nort Too LATE 


“Latin America’s Attitude,” by Cornelius 
V. Whitney in your Feb. 15 issue, very con- 
cisely outlines the true relationship of Amer- 
ican business with Latin America. 

For eight years my duties with one of the 
leading American oil companies took me into 
all parts of Mexico, Central America and 
some of the South American Republics. 
Knowledge of the Spanish language and the 
character of the people in those countries 
encouraged them to speak freely and en- 
abled me to ascertain their true feeling to- 
ward American business and the American 
people. 

Had American business and government 
co-operated to further their business and 
cultural relations with our Latin American 
neighbors years ago the present danger of 
foreign economic and ideologic invasion of 
those countries would not exist. 

Mr. Whitney is right in stating that Latin 
American sympathies are with us. The trou- 
ble lies in the fact that we have never 
troubled ourselves to cultivate their desire 
to co-operate with us. It is not too late, how- 
ever. It can still be done if both officially 
and in business this country avails itself of 
the vast storehouse of knowledge of Latin 
American countries that exists within our 
borders.—O. A. Larrazo.o, Jr., petroleum 
geologist, Albuquerque, N. M. 


ContTEsT CO-OPERATION 


We would be pleased to co-operate in 
bringing the Forbes Defense Suggestion Con- 
test to the attention of workers here in On- 
tario. We think the idea is a very good one. 
We are 100% national defense minded.— 
Haroip F. Locus, secretary, Ontario Com- 
mercial Club, Ontario, Ore. 


I would like to have a complete set of the 
literature having to do with the Forbes De- 
fense Contest. I am interested in bringing 
this to the attention of the Southern Gover- 
nors’ Conference at their meeting in New 
Orleans, March 15, 16 and 17.—CarroL. 
Downes, industrial consultant, Southern 
Governors’ Conference, Atlanta, Ga. 


. » » We shall endeavor to circulate these 
bulletins of yours throughout Orange Coun- 
ty. We believe we could probably distribute 
some 200 throughout the county.—James A. 
Jonas, chairman, Orange County Defense 
Council, Walden, N. Y. 


We would like very much to have the 
material covering the National Defense Con- 
test for our bulletin board to encourage our 
employees to take part.—J. A. TEECcE, per- 
sonnel director, Fansteel Metallurgical Corp., 
North Chicago, Il. 


For details about the Forbes National 
Defense Contest, see page 28.—THE EpiTors. 
. 


CORRECTION 


In your item titled “Helping Hand” refer- 
ence is made to Eli Lilly & Co. as the “big 
producer of paper cups.” This is not correct. 
Eli Lilly & Co. is one of the biggest pharma- 
ceutical companies in the country and has 
no connection with the Lily Cups, which are 
made by the Lily-Tulip Cup Corp.—ALLAN 
A. Suttivan, New York, N. Y. 


ReaL “UNITED” STATES 


Heartiest congratulations on the very fine 
article by Norman G. Shidle on United 
States Trade Barriers. 

Uncle Sam could well conform to the 
suggestions of Mr. Shidle in taking imme- 
diate action to make these States a real 
“United” States. 

We're just like everyone else: “we can’t 
serve two masters.” Either we serve the 
shippers of the nation or we serve State 
legislators—Grant Gorpon, sales manager, 
Freightways, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


ANOTHER VIEWPOINT 


Mr. Shidle’s article depicting Uncle Sam’s 
worry about so-called highway barriers “Bal- 
kanizing the United States” [Jan. 15] raises 
several questions of just what he, and the 
others who use the same words so frequently, 
mean by Barriers and Balkanize and Reci- 
procity and the other current catch-words of 
the campaign to relieve interstate trucking 
operations of State regulations—including 
the payment of taxes. 

No doubt some industries have legitimate 
points of complaint in connection with so- 
called trade barriers adopted by some States. 
Most of the things of which the trucking 
companies complain, however, will be found 
on examination to be no more than the nec- 
essary efforts of States to protect their rev- 
enues and the business of their own citizens 
(including domestic truckers and local mer- 
chants) from tax-free competition at the 
hands of out-of-State trucking companies. 

The whole tenor of Mr. Shidle’s article— 
and, indeed, of the entire propaganda of 
the trucking interests on this “barrier” and 
“Balkanizing” theme—is that there should 
be uniformity in the sizes and weights of 
motor vehicles. Actually, it is not uniformity 
they seek, but a uniform restriction below 
which no State would be allowed to go, 
while every State would be free to be as 
“un-uniform” as it pleased in the other di- 
rection, with limits as high as it could be 
persuaded, cozened or coerced into putting 
them.—-Rosert S. HENRY, assistant to the 
president, Association of American Railroads, 
Washington, D. C. 





White Collar Men 
are Still 


a Dime a Dozen! 





OOK around your office. A few men have 
“arrived”, they’re earning big money. The 
others are what the top men in the com- 
pany call “white-collar workers’—able, con- 
scientious, hard-working—but figuratively 
worth a dime a dozen. 


WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE between the few and 
the many? The answer is: There’s very little 
difference! The small dividing line between 
success and merely “getting along” lies in 
executive training. In the old days, successful 
executives had to gain their ability through 
long years of experience. But today, through 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute, you can 
accomplish in months what it took these men 
years to learn. 


Through the cooperation of the country’s most 
successful business men—such as Edward R. 
Stettinius and Alfred P. Sloan, Jr.—the Insti- 
tute offers ambitious men up-to-the-minute 
training and information. 


Whether you are a young man earning his first 
business laurels or a corporation official who 
wants to keep up with rapidly changing condi- 
tions, the Institute offers you an opportunity 
for training that you would almost have to give 
your right arm to gain by any other method! 


PUT IT UP TO US. Let us show you what the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute is doing in these 
hectic days to help men find themselves. Write 
for a free copy of 
“Forging Ahead in 
Business”. For 
many men this sim- 
ple act has been a 
major turning point 
in life. 












Alexander Hamilton Institute, Inc. 
222 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of 
“Forging Ahead in Business’’. 


eee eee eee esr eeeeesseeeseesesesesereseres 
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LIBERTY 








Our Government, industrial, financial, labor and educational leaders 
are making comprehensive plans for greater progress in the prepared- 
ness program of the United States. 

Collectively, and as individuals, it is our duty to THINK, TALK, 
and ACT constructively in doing our part so that greater sneed may 


be made in the advancement and strengthening of our country. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


& 
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*‘*WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’? 





Fact and Comment 


Insidious, Untimely Warfare 


Unknown to many citizens, there is being waged most 
insidious, untimely warfare in this country. Bluntly, or- 
ganized labor is battling to entrench itself in management. 
The first open demand was made by the CIO that auto- 
motive workers be accorded by the Government an equal 
number of members on a Government-organized board, 
which would comprise also an equal number of Govern- 
ment representatives. A similar campaign was later 
launched in the steel industry. Labor spokesmen have pro- 
claimed that they aspire to gain equal managerial author- 
ity in all other important industries. 

Thus, at a time when industrial and other executives 
should be concentrating upon preparedness, they are being 
seriously distracted by this new form of Socialistic war- 
fare. Washington thus far has been noncommittal. The 
subtle scheme, if it were to be put over by ambitious union 
leaders and anti-business politicians, would constitute com- 
plete economic revolution, would ring the deathknell of the 
industrial system which has made America the foremost 
country on earth, with the living standards of workers the 
envy of every land. 

Labor leaders have not proposed that on the managing 
board of each union there should be an equal number of 
industrialists. 


World Destiny Soon to Be Shaped 


The destiny of the world will be shaped soon, probably 
within the next three months, almost certainly this year. 
All accounts agree that Hitler plans early invasion of 
Britain. Should he, which appears most unlikely, succeed 
in conquering Britain’s army and compelling surrender 
of her naval fleet, mankind would be threatened with an- 
other “Dark Age.” We in America would have reason to 
tremble. 

A totally different outcome can reasonably be expected. 
The whole compact area of England and Scotland has be- 
come an armed camp. Neither by sea nor by air does it 
seem remotely possible that enough invaders could land 
to annihilate Britain’s fortified millions. ; 

Should Hitler decide that invasion is impossible, time 


7 \ 


will be on the side of his enemies. Supplemented by the 
United States, Britain has far greater productive power. 
They can build aircraft faster, they can build tanks and 
cannon faster, they can build naval and other vessels 
faster. They can manufacture munitions faster. They can 
command infinitely greater supplies of every kind of oil. 
They are not threatened by rebellion of peoples cruelly, 
unjustifiably conquered and crucified. Hitler’s financial re- 
sources are infinitesimal in contrast with those opposing 
him. 

His Axis partner, stabber-in-the-back Mussolini, has be- 
come a liability rather than a military asset. Marshal 
Pétain refuses to become an ignominious pawn. In Norway 
and other countries brutally subjected to the Nazi yoke, 
discontent is erupting ominously. (In little Luxembourg, 
formerly free, every inhabitant has been ordered to adopt 
a German first name.) 

This writer has complete faith that right will triumph, 
that there will be no Hitler-dictated peace, nothing but a 
peace dictated by Hitler’s victorious opponents. 

If this reading of the outlook be substantially correct, 


are we in America not giving way to unwarranted pessi- 
mism? 





Plugging pays. 





More Hours or More Workers? 


Which principle should predominate, putting to work as 
many men as possible, or lengthening, the work week? 
Wherever feasible, re-employment should be favored. This 
would provide many men with happy release from long- 
enforced idleness, would reduce relief burdens, would have 
beneficial effect upon retail trade, upon consumer indus- 
tries generally. 

A very long work week has distinct drawbacks and is 
justifiable in large plants only under abnormal conditions. 
Experience has proved that hourly output decreases after 
a certain number of hours per week. This is perfectly natu- 
ral. Under the present labor setup, it is costly to taxpayers 
to have men work overtime on Government contracts, time- 
and-a-half being the rule. On this point I believe that the 
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majority of wage-earners would, during this emergency, 
prefer to work, say, 48 or 50 hours rather than 40 hours 
although paid only the regular rate for the extra hours. 
Who would suffer under such an agreement? 

Up till now industry has not agreed upon any general 
principle in this matter of work hours, nor has the Gov- 
ernment taken a definite stand. Labor leaders have held 
out for time-and-a-half. The probability is that this whole 
subject, of vital importance under existing and prospective 
conditions, will shortly receive serious national consider- 
ation. 





Laziness begets laziness. 





Spenders Not Spending 


One thing I learned while recently visiting Southern 
resorts was that, even where visitors are as numerous as 
last year, they are spending less. This is especially true 
of the wealthy. “Why?” I asked various managers of 
swanky hotels. Their composite explanation: “Heavier 
taxes have already cut into their net income, and they 
count upon still stiffer taxes this year. They know, also, 
that the corporations in which they have money invested 
will have to pay far heavier rates. So they have pulled 
in their horns.” 

Here is the plaint of the creator of a highly successful 
enterprise: “For years I have been able to draw down 
from $100,000 to $150,000 from my business. Although | 
have always lived well, I had a lot left for investment. But 
what’s my position now? As a matter of fact, my concern 
this year will probably do more business than ever before, 
thanks to defense. But I will be lucky if, after paying the 
1941 rate of taxes on businesses and individuals, I have 
$30,000 left. I have established a scale of living which 
needs at least that much. So, I am not in a position to 
take advantage of any kind of investment opportunity 
which may be presented to me.” 

The average citizen won’t feel inclined to shed one tear 
over anyone netting $30,000 a year. But the average citi- 
zen will find himself prejudicially affected if taxes reach 
such a point that relatively few men of extraordinary abil- 
ity, who used to supply investment capital, are no longer 
able to do so. It takes capital to make jobs possible. 

Washington’s spending is giving me the jitters. The 
Administration tosses out billions and billions as if they 
were pennies. Not a word of concern is voiced over the 
ultimate outcome, over how this or the next generation 
will be able to liquidate the bill. A Federal debt of $100,- 
000,000,000—one hundred thousand millions—looms. 

Is it any wonder that thoughtful citizens of means are 
retrenching? Nobody may worry much over this while the 
Government is drenching the whole country with taxpayers’ 
money. But when the jamboree ends, what? Will the peo- 
ple summon to Washington another thrifty, canny Calvin 
Coolidge and another money-saving Andrew W. Mellon? 





Sales ability precedes U. S. ability to 
pay taxes. 
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Urge Employees to Be Cheerful 


On a southbound train the dining room steward was so 
surly and unaccommodating that one of the passengers 
could not be dissuaded from writing a complaint to head- 
quarters. A gracious acknowledgment was received, with 
the assurance that an investigation would be made and 
every possible step taken to prevent recurrence of such 
conduct. On a northbound train, on the same line, the din- 
ing room steward was the perfection of politeness. He 
acted as if his sole ambition was to make us happy. The 
other fellow—imported, I learned, from another road for 
the Winter season—conveyed to us the idea that we were 
nothing but a nuisance, that it was an infringement upon 
his dignity to have to give us the slightest attention. 

Another incident: After arriving at one of the best 
hotels in the South, where we had often stayed before, my 
wife informed me that she had received an invitation to 
the wedding of the middle-aged woman who had for years 
been in charge of bridge parties and other forms of enter- 
tainment for guests. This estimable lady, always cheerful, 
always enthusiastically on the job, was marrying a well-to- 
do gentleman. And everybody was happy. 

At a certain hotel my wife bought a number of trinkets. 
I wanted to know why. Her reply: “I like them—and I 
have always liked the woman in charge of the store.” 

The moral is simple: The most profitable employees 
who come in contact with the public are those who are the 
politest, the most cheerful. 





Act on hunches and you'll find yourself 


on your haunches. 





Industrial Training Stepped Up 


However lax our Government may have been in fortify- 
ing the nation, industry is setting an example of speed and 
efficiency. To attain maximum production, it must attain a 
new maximum number of skilled men. "Tis a pity the pub- 
lic couldn’t be given a brief, comprehensive picture of the 
extent of the training now under way. The full facts 
couldn’t fail to earn nationwide approbation. 

For example, General Motors Institute, no infant brought 
forth by the present emergency but 21 years of age, alone 
is training 13,000 men directly, working its shops and 
classrooms 24 hours a day. At the corporation’s 40 plants, 
the most elaborate pains have been taken to provide scien- 
tific training, training ranging from raw recruits to fore- 
men and supervisors of the highest technical knowledge. 

In some cities very practical training work is being done 
in vocational schools, often in co-operation with local 
plants. But, unfortunately, our educational system has been 
too far removed from life’s realities, too inadequately 
adapted for helping youths to gain a living by the com- 
bined use of their hands and heads. America’s present 


_ plight should result in drastic recasting of what our young 


men who know they are not headed for college will be 
taught and trained. A mechanized age calls for more atten- 
tion to mechanical education for prospective workers. 
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ALLOYS 





Every day industry is finding new uses for 
stainless steel, the alloy of chromium, nickel 
and iron. Here’s a welder working on the 
side frame of a stainless steel train 


ALLOYS ARE on the march. New de- 
velopments in metallurgy have spread 
their uses through countless products 
and opened up entirely new fields of 
materials to improve the appearance 
of furniture, store fixtures and kit- 
chenware; to produce longer-wearing 
washing machines, spark plugs and 
screw drivers; and to lighten the 
weight of airplanes, electric irons, 
vacuum cleaners, trucks and automo- 
biles. 

Looking around the corner enthusi- 
asts say: 

That the day of products with plated 
and painted surfaces which wear off, 
discolor or rust is definitely passed in 
favor of products using alloys with a 
permanent finish. 

That factory owners will turn down 
machinery with parts made of the same 
steels used even five years ago. 





JoserH L. NicHoLson is an industrial ana- 
lyst who has made many studies of new 
products and processes. 
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ON THE MARCH 


By J. L. NICHOLSON 





Defense Aids 


As defense production speeds 
to new heights and supplies of 
steel and aluminum come into 
greater and greater demand, 
alloys and plastics assume 
new importance. Their uses 
are being extended every day. 
The result is that makers of 
such appliances as washing 
vacuum cleaners 
and other household articles 
may have to turn completely 


machines, 


to alloys of aluminum and 
zinc, to brass or to plastics. 
The automotive industry al- 
ready is investigating ways 
and means to. conserve on 
metals which may be needed 
for defense purposes. 











That contractors will not buy heavy 
tools made of cast iron or ordinary 
steel when the same tools made of al- 
loys weigh half as much. 

Not the least of these developments 
are those in alloys of steel. Every- 
body is familiar with stainless steel— 
the alloy of chromium, nickel and 
iron—and know that its highly pol- 
ished surface will show finger marks. 
But now colored stainless steel is be- 
ing produced experimentally. It will 
find a waiting market for use in ele- 
vators, trim in buildings, doors and 
store counters. 

Stainless steel’s principal uses for- 
merly were in such places as cutlery, 
sinks and chemical plant equipment. 
Today, the principal uses come from 
saving in weight. Because stainless has 
four times the strength of ordinary 
steel used for truck and bus bodies, 
less of it is required. It has made pos- 
sible a saving of 700 pounds in trailer 
bodies. That much more weight can 





Charles F. Kettering, General Motors’ re- 
search chief, tries in vain to pull. a bar 
from the world’s most powerful magnet for 
its size—a new alloy called Alnico 


be carried, boosting the revenue for 
the trucker. Hauling companies esti- 
mate that for each pound of weight 
saved an extra dollar of earning power 
is gained. 

Resistance to fire is another new 
feature increasing the use of stainless. 
It is becoming important in airplanes 
where lightness and strength also are 
necessary. Should the engine of a 
plane catch on fire it is necessary that 
there be a fire wall between it and the 
plane. Stainless was found to be an 
ideal material. Even at temperatures 
up to 1200 degrees it is stronger than 
ordinary steel while duraluminum— 
an aluminum alloy—becomes as limp 
as wet cardboard at 500 degrees and 
melts at a temverature of 1,000 de- 
grees. 

Stainless steel has been used in the 
past to make a few airplanes. But it 
had certain disadvantages that held up 
its wide adoption. Although it was 
nearly three times as strong as duralu- 
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minum, it weighed almost three times 
as much. When its thickness was re- 
duced so that its weight was equal to 
“dural” it had no stiffness and ripples 
and dimples occurred on the plane’s 
wings, offering resistance to air. 

But stainless has solved the prob- 
lem of the ripples and, in overcoming 
its former disadvantage for aircraft, 
has become a material of great im- 
portance today. The thin layer of 
stainless on a wing’s surface is rein- 
forced by another thin corrugated 





This lightweight gasoline tank, of all stain- 
less steel, was fabricated by the “shotweld” 
process developed by Budd Manufacturing Co. 


sheet which acts as a lining and re- 
sembles a piece of corrugated box- 
board. 

A sheet of the reinforced stainless 
the same area as a sheet of “dural” 
used for a plane will be approximately 
one-third lighter, stronger and several 
times stiffer. The chief advantage, how- 
ever, is that stainless is easily welded 
together at a fraction of the time and 
cost of riveting. Furthermore, un- 
skilled labor can do the job. That 
means that wings and fuselages may be 
manufactured by mass _ production 
methods as are auto bodies. It has 
another advantage in being more cor- 
rosion resistant than “dural.” In short, 
the use of stainless gives a new mate- 
rial for planes and prevents any bot- 
tlenecks from a possible shortage of 
aluminum. 


LIGHTER AND FASTER TRAINS 


Alloy steels of chromium, nickel and 
molybdenum are being used with con- 
tinuously increasing application on 
railroads, bringing about faster freight 
and passenger schedules. In 1932, for 
example, only a few trains were aver- 
aging better than 60 miles an hour on 
regular runs. Today, approximately 
60,000 miles of track are covered at 
average speeds of more than 60 miles 
an hour. 

This amazing record was made pos- 
sible with the same equipment in ex- 
istence in 1932 chiefly through the re- 
duction in weight, ranging up to 75%, 
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of reciprocating parts such as piston 
rods and main and side rods. With the 
reduction in weight of reciprocating 
parts, the pounding of the tracks is 
reduced and less maintenance of the 
track and road bed is required. 

A new alloy, frequently of alumi- 
num, nickel, cobalt and iron has the 
amazing properties of permanent mag- 
netism. It is so powerful it will sup- 
port 500 times its own weight. It is 
difficult to foresee the number of its 
applications. Already it is being used 
in loud speakers, particularly those 
for use in auto and farm sets where a 
drain on the battery is a factor. 

Other important uses are for mag- 
netic chucks (a device to hold metal 
parts that are being machined), mag- 
netos, circuit breakers, electric clocks, 
phonograph pick-ups, metal separators 
or filters (for example the removing of 
foreign metal particles from oils), com- 
passes, door controls and for motors 
which will “back off’ when they are 
overloaded. 

From Germany come reports of a 
super-sensitive magnetic alloy of nickel, 
copper and iron which is used in the 
form of a tape for recording speech 
and music. Other nickel alloys have a 
magnetic property at low temperatures. 
The magnetic properties decrease as 
the temperature increases. Engineers 
have taken advantage of this property 
to automatically increase the charging 
time of an auto generator in cold 
weather. 

Automobile manufacturers have 
made another use of nickel alloys adja- 
cent to the exhaust to provide a me- 
chanism that automatically chokes 
cars when they are cold and regulates 
the choke until the motor is warmed 
up. 
A wide use of nickel alloy steel to 
increase the efficiency of a motor car 
was demonstrated when a six-cylinder, 
twelve-horse-powered M.G. car attained 
the remarkable speed of 203 miles per 
hour at the Autobahn at Dessau. From 
such an example we can see that pres- 
ent-day cars have not by any means 
reached their limit in the use of alloy 
or perfection of alloy steels. Neverthe- 
less, we have gone a long way from 
the time when Henry Ford was con- 
sidered a plain darn fool because he 
began to pay six cents a pound for an 
alloy steel for axles when other manu- 
facturers were only -paying a cent and 
a quarter for ordinary steel axles. But 
Ford’s success in achieving great 
strength with light weight revolution- 
ized the auto business. 





There is also a possibility that alu- 
minum alloys may supplant the pres- 
ent cellulose photographic films. This 
is further evidence that nothing is new 
under the sun. Daguerre’s original 
photographs were on metal. Experts 
believe the use of aluminum alloys will 
provide cheaper photographs, fadeless, 
ageless and washable with soap and 
water. The metal will be so thin it will 
weigh no more than the ordinary film. 
Photographs may be reproduced di- 
rectly on the metal to be used for out- 
door signs. 


MANY OTHER ADVANTAGES 


The biggest advantages are for mo- 
tion picture films. The metal film is 
non-inflammable, stronger, and elimi- 
nates the need for continual splicing 
of ordinary film. Both sides of the film 
may be used so that space is saved 
when checks in banks or books in 
libraries are photographed. Further- 
more, metal film does not shrink or 
stretch, an important factor in aerial 
photography and mapping where a 
sixty-fourth of an inch shrinkage or 
stretch of a cellulose film may make a 
difference of a mile or more. The metal 
film will permit greater accuracy of 
artillery fire. 

Of the thousands of alloys only a 
few of them and their uses have been 
mentioned, simply because the others 





Stainless steel trains, no longer a novelty, 
have more than paid their way. Stainless 
steel airplanes are now undergoing tests 


are better known. Nevertheless, the 
amount of technological progress being 
made in the metal industry today is 
awe-inspiring when contemplated in 
the light of what it means to our pres- 
ent industries and to the infant en- 
terprises which may some day attain 
the size of a leader in a new industrial 
frontier. 

Business men who are unwilling to 
recognize the new technical develop- 
ments in metallurgy can scarcely hope 
to maintain themselves and their com- 
panies in a nation which is moving so 
swiftly along the path of progress. 











NAVY MAN 
CHAPLINE 


Brewster’s Defense 


Skipper 


By HOMER H. SHANNON 


THE DRAMA of our defense prepara- 
tions finds its perfect embodiment in 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp. That com- 
pany’s new president, George F. Chap- 
line, is representative both of the hu- 
man factor which carries the program 
forward and of the best in American 
business traditions. 

An outstanding sales and produc- 
tion executive in his chosen field, Mr. 
Chapline was selected last November 
by the Brewster directors to head up 
the company’s drive for increased pro- 
duction. His selection emphasizes that 
executive ability and managerial talent 
are at a premium quite as much as 
imaterials and craft skills under the 
new order in business initiated by 
multi-billion-dollar armaments budgets. 

From a comparatively obscure com- 
pany not yet ten years old, Brewster 
Aeronautical has been swiftly hurtled 
into the front rank of aircraft builders. 
It was founded in 1932, when James 
Work, chairman and president preced- 
ing Chapline, purchased the aircraft 
division of Rolls-Royce Brewster for 
$30,000. 

Until three years ago the company 
confined its activities to construction 
of parts and minor assemblies for other 
aircraft manufacturers. Then. it began 





Homer H. SHANNON is a writer who spe- 
cializes on aircraft subjects. 
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“hard, both mentally and physically” 


building its own airplanes. Its business 
has since multiplied astoundingly. 
Today the company is producing 
two types of military airplanes, both 
designed to operate from shipboard. 
One is a single-seat fighter, the other 
a two-seated dive bomber. Both are 
rated among the best of their kind. 
Sales last year neared $10,000,000, 
ten times the total for the year before. 





Its backlog of orders is now well above 
$107,000,000. 

George F. Chapline is hard, both 
mentally and physically, He has a 
ready smile and a firm hand-clasp. 
But he is hard hitting. Perhaps that is 
why he was chosen for the job. “There 
is a tough and interesting job of in- 
creased production ahead,” he declares. 

Of average stature, clean-cut ; fea- 
tures, at 46 he retains the vigor and 
trim outlines that, marked the young 
lieutenant commander who resigned 
from the United States Navy in 1929 


to become service manager for Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. 

Born in Lincoln, Neb., about as far 
from the sea as possible, young Chap- 
line went from the local public schools 
to Annapolis in 1912. His over-power- 
ing interest in aviation then began. 
He eagerly watched early Navy planes 
take off and land: at the nearby base. 

On graduation from: the Naval 
Academy in 1916, he was assigned to 
the U.S.S. Arizona, then the nation’s 
newest dreadnaught. During the World 
War he served aboard her in command 
of one of three gun turrets, helping to 
keep the sea lanes of the north At- 
lantic open. ~ 

It was not until the year after the 
war that, he obtained the desired _re- 
sponse to repeated requests for avia- 
tion duty. In 1919"he was sent to the 
Naval Air Station at Pensacola, Fla., 
for training. In 1922 he was returned 
to Annapolis for post-graduate work 
in aeronautical engineering; later he 
was assigned to the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, from which he 
received a Master’s degree in aero- 
nautical engineering in 1925. 

He returned to Annapolis to orga- 
nize an aviation ground school for 
midshipmen; served a year as execu- 
tive assistant to the works manager of 

(Continued on page 32) 
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“Hub of the World’s News”—that’s the general news room of the AP in New York 


“Get It Done’ Newsman 


By WILLIAM BROOKS 


NEws Is THE dynamo which keeps the 
wheels of business turning and no one 
knows this better than the man who 
directs the world’s largest press asso- 
ciation—The Associated Press. 

Husky, energetic Kent Cooper, AP’s 
general manager, not only has changed 
the reading habits of a whole people 
but by foreseeing and anticipating me- 
chanical and communications develop- 
ments he is largely responsible for 
keeping American business men better 
informed than those of any other na- 
tion. 

Since foreign news channels have 
been blacked out by war, American 
press associations and news agencies 
are virtually alone in reporting com- 
plete international news on a free, fac- 
tual, non-partisan basis. And The AP, 
co-operative non-profit organization 
which supplies about 1,400 U. S. news- 
papers and hundreds abroad, carries 
perhaps the biggest share of this bur- 
den of covering the world’s activities. 

A new oil field is discovered in Ru- 
mania. German scientists announce a 
synthetic rubber. Bolivia makes a deal 
in tin. A labor leader mobilizes to or- 
ganize an industry along new lines. 
Great Britain lays down new monetary 
regulations to conserve funds for her 
gigantic war effort—AP correspon- 
dents both at home and in far-off lands 





Wittiam Brooks is managing editor of 
Forses. 
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Everybody is familiar with the 
credit line “By The Associated 
Press” over news stories in 
the daily press. But few peo- 
ple are acquainted with the 
man who directs this swiftly 
moving, far-flung organiza- 
tion which records the day-to- 
day history of the world. He 
is Kent Cooper and here is 
one of the first stories about 
him, how he works, and to 
what extent the smooth func- 
tioning news and picture re- 
ports are dependent upon his 
vision and foresight. 











watch the current of daily history and 
speed the stories which illuminate and 
portend tomorrow’s human and busi- 
ness endeavor. 

All this activity is headed up, direct- 
ed and developed from an office in 
which there is no desk! 

In a corner of the seventh floor of 
The Associated Press building at 50 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, Kent 
Cooper sits in a room furnished like a 
club lounge. Easy, modernistic chairs, 
ash stands, a small, round table, pro- 
vide the background for his work. A 
stream of executives, writers, newspa- 
per publishers, business leaders, for- 


eign news agency directors, flow in and 
out with problems, suggestions, ques- 
tions. From every corner of the globe 
cables, letters and news dispatches pour 
in. It would take a man of boundless 
energy to cope with even a portion of 
the directional functions which Cooper 
—“KC” to the staff—disposes of with 
seemingly effortless precision. _ 

There used to be a desk in the office. 
But “a desk just gets in your way,” he 
says. “People leave things if you have 
a desk to drop them on. And you'll 
naturally pick them up and tuck them 
away in a drawer if you have one. Now 
everybody who comes in with a file 
gets an answer and carries the file out 
again. You get things done that way.” 

Getting things done is a Kent Coop- 
er habit. 

When he became general manager 
of AP in 1925 he began to get an accu- 
mulation of things done. He had been 
serving AP in various executive capac- 
ities before that and had definite ideas 
of what he wanted to do when he 
moved up to take charge. 

He humanized the ultra-conservative 
—sometimes stodgy—news reports. 
He gave human breadth and _back- 
ground to the factual accounts. He ex- 
panded the financial services until to- 
day’s AP market and financial quota- 
tion services are probably the most 
comprehensive and speedy reports of 
business activity. Foreseeing the quick- 
ening pace in store for business and 








ost 


ind 








general living, he re-routed the vast 
networks of telegraph wires to operate 
more swiftly, efficiently and economi- 
cally. He replaced the old-time Morse 
sending keys on the telegraph circuits 
with modern, high-speed teleprinters. 

And he was the first to conceive the 
practicability of sending photographs 
directly into newspaper offices by 
leased wires, side-by-side with the news. 

In 1926 the idea of sending photo- 
graphs over leased wires wasn’t popu- 
lar. Technicians and newspaper pub- 
lishers said it couldn’t be done. But in 
1935—at 3 A.M. on January first—AP 
Wirephotos came into being. It was a 
system which transmitted photographs 
—virtually indistinguishable from 
originals—over a system of leased 
wires. Today pictures by wire are as 
commonplace as automobiles. 

Cooper believed that trade and 
friendly relations between nations 
could best be achieved through a free 
exchange of intelligence between coun- 
tries. So, more than 20 years ago he 
broke AP traditions by beginning ser- 
vice to newspapers in South America. 
He characteristically surveyed the pos- 
sibilities on the ground. 

Pressed for time, as always, he 
learned sufficient Spanish to conduct 
negotiations while aboard ship enroute. 

He follows South American develop- 
ments almost as closely as he does the 
domestic. His firsthand surveys have 
taken him to Europe and the Orient 
many times, and in 1931 he estab- 
lished The Associated Press in Great 
Britain and Germany, with branches 
all over the European and Scandina- 
vian countries, 


WORLD-WIDE RAMIFICATIONS 


Because it can draw on the resources 
of its member newspapers, AP’s direct 
expenditures are only a little more 
than $11,000,000 a year. Yet it has a 
leased wire network of 285,000 miles 
in this country alone. It could muster 
a staff of 7,200, supplemented by the 
auxiliary army of editorial workers on 
member newspapers and affiliated news 
agencies in other countries. 

To produce the report of a single 
day approximately 100,000 men and 
women contribute their ability and 
effort, directly or indirectly. 

Each 24 hours approximately 1,000,- 
000 words pass over the AP wire net- 
work. 

It supports bureaus in virtually 
every capital and principal city in the 
world and has access to the news re- 
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ports of 29 affiliated foreign news 
agencies in as many countries. 

Cooper, as general manager, has 
complete responsibility from a Board 
of Directors for the direction and ad- 
ministration of the news report and 
personnel of The AP. The latter is his 
chief concern. 


LESSON IN RESPONSIBILITY 


“What is a press association except 
a staff and a network of wires?” he 
asks. “What good would the wires be 
without the staff? It’s the men who 
make up The Associated Press.” 

So a large part of Cooper’s daily 
activity deals with the men. He has the 
faculty of being able to project him- 
self into their situations and to feel 
their failures and successes with them. 

One day he called a young executive 
into his office and handed him a cable. 

“What the devil does this mean?” 
he asked. 

The cable was from a foreign cor- 
respondent. It had been garbled in 
transmission and by censorship. The 
only thing certain was that the corre- 
spondent wanted approval to spend 
$500. The purpose of the expenditure 
was not clear. 

“What would you tell him?” Cooper 
asked. 

“Well, I think I’d ask him to repeat 
the message. It isn’t at all clear.” 


Kent Cooper directs 
The Associated Press 
from an office in 
which there is no desk 


“You would?” Cooper asked. “Then 
you'd be pretty wrong. Listen to this.” 

Calling his secretary he dictated this 
reply: “Relying on your judgment 
approve expenditure.” 

Then he turned to the young execu- 
tive and pointed out that there was a 
revolution in the country concerned, 
that there wasn’t much better chance 
of getting a clearer reply than already 
was in hand. “Besides,” he said, “if 
you believe enough in a man to send 
him 3,500 miles away and put him in 
charge of an office you certainly ought 
to trust him to spend $500 intelli- 
gently.” 


MODEL PENSION PLAN 


It was this concern about the staff 
that led him to foster AP’s model pen- 
sion plan years before Social Security 
ever was thought of as a government 
project. Recognizing that the swift pace 
of newspaper work caused men to slow 
up early in their careers, and believing 
that the staff must have the security of 
mind which comes with provision for 
the future, he got that done. He im- 
proved wage standards, introduced 

(Continued on page 28) 
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AN INTIMATE squib recently went the 
rounds about Daniel Willard, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio. Among 
other things, it was said that he buys 
a dozen ties at a time, all alike. 

“IT don’t know where that story 
originated,” the dean of America’s 
railway executives tells me. “I’m quite 
sure I never owned a dozen ties or 
even half-a-dozen at any one time in 
my life. I do recall distinctly that when 
I was working on the track I seemed 
to get along somehow without any ties 
at all.” 

Some 25 years ago Mr. Willard vis- 
ited my home. As we started to walk 
to the subway station, the pavements 
were perilously icy. I took hold of his 
arm. He instantly let me know that he 
would have none of it. 

“You forget, young man, that ) used 
to walk on top of freight cars in all 
kinds of weather and had to learn how 
to keep my footing on sheets of ice 
while cars were moving.” 

At 80, he still walks sure-footedly, 
straight-backed. 


PRESIDENT Charles R. Hook, of Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill, cites this to me “as 
one of the most valuable experiences 
I ever had”: 

“Two summers before I got a regu- 
lar job, I worked on the Sunday ex- 
cursion trains running into Cincinnati 
from Indianapolis, Ind., Columbus, 
Ohio, and various other cities within 
a radius of 125 to 150 miles from Cin- 
cinnati. These were known as ‘dollar-a- 
round-trip excursions.’ I worked these 
trains for the Zoological Gardens in 
Cincinnati—passed handbills and tried 
to get the passengers to buy 
tickets to the Zoo. 
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DANIEL WILLARD 


Frank A. Howarp 


Thomas A. Edison in his boyhood 


was a “butcher boy.” 


Wuen E. W. Webb, president of Ethyl 
Gasoline, introduced the recently elect- 
ed vice-president of Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, Frank A. Howard, at a 
dinner, he said: “His mind is always 
moving forward.” This was a good de- 
scription, because Mr. Howard was one 
of the “forward moving minds” who 
found the now indispensable chemical 
auxiliary of the oil industry, ethyl. 

As organizer and active head of 
S. 0.’s research, development and pat- 
ent activities, he has had the principal 
responsibility for building up and lead- 





ing one of the largest technical organi- 
zations in the industrial world, the 
Standard Oil Development Co. 

One of his hobbies is aviation, and 
not a few of his many patents concern 
airplanes and engines. He has had 
enough flying experience to be, as he 
says, “one of the world’s worst pilots.” 
Skiing, at which he claims to be equal- 
ly bad, is his favorite sport, and his 
blades have left a trail on many a slope 
in Switzerland and Bavaria, as well as 
the mountainsides of America. 

But if the truth were known, he is 
probably happiest when working on an 
invention of some kind. 


Henninc W. Prentis Jr., who was so 
brilliantly successful last year as pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, became the first head 
of what was then known as the Pub- 
licity Department of Armstrong Cork, 
in 1911, as the result of his efforts in 
developing an advertising program for 
the company. At a directors’ meeting 
in 1913 he argued earnestly for a $39,- 
000 advertising appropriation. 

After lengthy debate he won his 
point and the appropriation. But as 
the meeting broke up, one of the di- 
rectors remarked: “Prentis, if we let 
you have your way, you'd bankrupt 
this company by spending all our 
money for advertising.” 

Today the company, of which he 
has been president for seven years, an- 
nually allots over a million-and-a-half 
dollars for advertising! 

Mr. Prentis makes many very trench- 
ant speeches. Recently a friend visited 
him at home and found him in the li- 

brary writing one. Mr. Prentis 





“As you might imagine, I ran 
up against all kinds of people. 
Some kind old ladies bought 
tickets because they felt sorry for 
me. Some drunks wanted to 
throw me through the window 
because I was bothering them. 
Others were interested to know 
all about the Zoo and what they 
would see if they went there. 

.“So I had to exhibit diplomacy, 
patience and the ability to dodge 
competing: ‘news butchers’ who 
occasionally laid for me on the 
gaping platform between cars.” 





Joun Cottyer, of Goodrich 

C. C. Carr, of Aluminum Co. 

E. H. Demarest, Englewood, N. J. 
Frank Tait, of Dayton P. & L. 


Fritz Ryan, New York 


confessed he had been working 
two hours on the first few sen- 
tences, trying to get them phrased 
in the exact words to convey pre- 
cisely the impression he intended. 
Yet, he can speak extemporane- 
ously almost as well—some think 
even better. 

He likes to use figures of 
speech in talks to his organiza- 
tion. A favorite is the “Tripod of 
Freedom” on which individual 
liberty in America depends—l, 
civil and religious freedom; 2, 
free private enterprise; 3, repre- 
sentative democracy. —B.C.F. 











Who sold the first automobile of record in the United States? When? You will find the answer on Page 98 of 
B. C. Forbes’ new book, “Little Bits About Big Men.” Also, revealing answers to hundreds of other questions 
about America’s leading men of affairs. (Details on Page 31.) 
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If You Look, You'll Find Ideas 


IF YOU WANT ideas, the formula is 
simple—look out for them. 

Ideas come from within, they say. 
But the stimulus comes from the out- 
side; from what we see and hear. 

A young executive had difficulty in 
getting a job. He went to a company 
in his line of business and braced 
them with the proposal that he be al- 
lowed to look at the unsuccessful ap- 
plications they had received during 
recent months. 

Since he wasn’t going to write these 
people or use their names; and since 








Do you listen to complaints? 


his only interest was to learn why they 
had failed to make the grade, permis- 
sion was given. It took nearly a day 
to go through those applications. But 
it was worth it. 

He saw why others had failed to 
win interviews or jobs. As a result he 
was able to prepare a selling letter 
and presentation that brought both an 
interview and a job with the next com- 
pany he approached. 

In the mistakes of others he found 
profitable ideas for himself. He con- 
tinued this policy in his new job. One 
of his first self-assignments was to ex- 
plore the mistakes made by his pre- 
decessors. From them came construc- 
tive ideas that made him a success in 
that position. 

Do you listen to complaints—or 
dodge them? The president of a house- 
hold appliance company is complaint- 





Apert FANCHER, one of America’s crack 
magazine writers, draws upon wide business 
experience for his articles. 


By ALBERT FANCHER 


conscious. All kicks, whether in letters, 
by phone, or brought in person, are 
reported verbatim to him. 

As a result of studying and tabu- 
lating them he made two major im- 
provements in his product; he has de- 
veloped a successful sales campaign— 
and has created an unusually effective 
collection system. 

The sales promotion manager of 
another company is shooting ahead 
rapidly because of the sound, work- 
able ideas he uncovers—at conven- 
tions. It doesn’t matter if the conven- 
tion is put on by an entirely different 
industry—he goes. 

“The stimulation is invaluable,” he 
says. “Here are the best sales, adver- 
tising and merchandising ideas these 
industries have. Many of them are too 
specialized for us. But some of them 
suggest ideas that fit right in with our 
program.” 

He attends not only conventions, ex- 
hibitions and the like; he goes to lec- 
tures, forums and other places where 
ideas are exchanged, presented or de- 
bated. At a political rally he saw an 
idea he was able to apply to his job— 
with commendable results. 

Lots of people read—and let the 
ideas slip past their eyes. But the gen- 
eral manager of one organization reads 
with a handful of slips of red paper. 
When he comes to an idea, he marks it 
with one of his red markers. When 
he is through reading, he goes back, 
finds the places he has marked and 





He writes down the ideas 


writes down the ideas. He uses them 
the next day—or perhaps weeks or 
months later—in his work. 

Looking and listening go hand in 
hand. A business executive, who does 
a great deal of public speaking, is a 
great believer in both. He rides busses, 
street cars, subways, trains, airplanes 





Ideas from the wastebasket 


—and keeps his ears and eyes open. 
He goes to baseball and football games 
—and listens to those around him. 

What kind of folks are they? What | 
are they talking about? What inter- 
ests them? What are their ideas? 

Many of his most successful anec- 
dotes come from these moments of 
listening and from chance conversa- 
tions. Some of his best ideas were sug- 
gested by things he had overheard— 
or seen. 

All of us do some traveling, even if 
it’s only to and from work. If we look 
and listen as we travel, we'll get some 
ideas. ‘ 

Charles Dickens was an inveterate 
listener—and reporter. He made notes 
on everything—places, people, things, 
ideas, situations. While he was gather- 
ing news for his paper, he also gath- 
ered ideas which he later used in stor- 
ies, novels, essays and other literary 
products. And he got all of them by 
listening to people. 

Henry Ford looked at an engine in 
a certain world’s fair. He studied it 
for hours. When he came away he had 

(Continued on page 29) 
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House Built in 23 Minutes—Planes Get Radio Service-+L 


Hall Mark 


Hall Laboratories, Pittsburgh, an- 
nounces a “foolproof” identification 
system for defense workers. Identifica- 
tion mark is stamped on the employee’s 
forehead, or on the back of his hand, 
in an ink that is invisible unless ex- 
posed to ultraviolet or “black” light. 
The ink marks are non-transferable, 
perspiration-proof, and they resist 
washing and ordinary wear. 


Airelevant 


Airplanes with wingspreads of over 
200 feet, gross weight in excess of 80 
tons and capable of flying 1,000 miles 
an hour are well within the realm of 
possibility, reveals John E. Canaday 
of Lockheed Aircraft. Foreseeing the 
time when air-travelers will leave New 
York and, flying with the sun, arrive in 
Los Angeles earlier than the time of 
their departure, Mr. Canaday says, “A 
few years ago, engineers could not see 
speed much in excess of 800 miles per 
hour—for at that speed, the point was 
reached where wind would begin to 
pile up. But new developments are in 
progress to devise means of eliminat- 
ing that resistance by dispersing the 
air in much the same fashion as snow 
is thrown aside by the snow plow.” 


Building Box 

Because of wind, snow and cold in 
the Winter, most construction work is 
done in the warmer months of the 
year. But the need for more plants has 
now bred a “defense baby” construc- 
tion idea, which is claimed to elimi- 
nate the bottleneck in Winter building. 
The idea: A fiber-board covering that 
looks something like a three-sided box. 
Placed over the area on which the 
plant is being constructed, the box 
covers both structure and workers, 
cuts building time in half. 


“Paging” Apprentices 
Something new in company calen- 
dars has been issued by Continental 
Machines, Inc., Minneapolis. Designed 
to be hung in factories training ap- 
prentices, the calendar pages are il- 
lustrated with “easy lessons” in ma- 
chine tool operation. March, for in- 
stance, describes the shaper and its 
operation; other months, chip produc- 
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‘““Presto’’ House 


In NortH Hollywood, Cal., late in 
February, defense housing authorities 
saw something that made their eyes 
pop. They saw a three-room-and-bath, 
bomb-proof house put up in 23 min- 
utes. 

The walls, partitions and roof, pre- 
fabricated of a volcanic material from 
the Mojave Desert, are trucked to the 
site. There foundations and floors, of 
the same material, are poured in. A 
crane worries the parts into position, 
and welders seal the corners and par- 
tition connections. Conduits for elec- 
tric wiring, steel window sashes, 
plumbing outlets, etc., are all cast in 
the house parts. 

According to 29-year-old Hal B. 
Hayes, a cement man who devised the 
system, the new building material is 
only half the weight of cement, but 
is more resistant to shock. Nails can 
be driven into it, and it can be sawed 
without dulling the saw. Sixty per cent 
pumice, the material is impervious to 
fire, such as from incendiary bombs. 
Only a direct hit, says Hayes, could 
wreck his house. 

Cost of such building is reported to 
be 25% less than frame and plaster 
construction. And whenever desired 
the house can easily be disassembled 
and moved elsewhere. 





tion, the lathe, the drill, the saw, the 
hone, the superfinisher, the grinder, 
the vertical mill, the file, the broach, 
the miller. 


On the Line 


Glass beads have been strung all 
along America’s female neckline since 
the frontier days. But in Sacramento 
County, Calif., tiny glass beads have 
actually “hit the road.” Mixed with 
paint and used for traffic stripes, the 
beads are said to reflect headlight 
beams and make road stripes brighter, 
more effective. 


Executive's Exit 


Paul MacAllister, member of Ameri- 
can Institute of Decorators, has taken 
a leaf from romantic tales of adven- 





ture, incorporated it into his latest 
office plan. The leaf: A secret passage, 
leading from the executive’s office, 
which enables the “golf-hungry” or 
the purchasing agent to slip out with- 
out running the gamut of reception 
roomers. 


Men-agerie 


Merchant Tailors and Designers As- 
sociation of America is not cloaking 
men’s fashions in secrecy. For the com- 
ing Spring and Summer, the associa- 
tion reveals that favorites will be: 
Honey-yellow and terra cotta sports 
jackets; capri and sapphire blue eve- 
ning clothes; yellow, green and red 
plaid coats. 


Northward Ho! 


Northwest Airlines, Inc. is looking 
to the North. It has filed an applica- 
tion with the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for permission to establish a strategic 
air route between the United States 
and Alaska. Specifically, the applica- 
tion is for a 2,520-mile run between 
Minneapolis and St. Paul to Fairbanks, 
Alaska. According to Croil Hunter, 
Northwest’s president, the company 
will spend $1,000,000 immediately to 
develop the route (fueling bases, 
ground stations, weather bureaus, com- 
munication and maintenance facili- 
ties). 


No Juke 


Pay-day hangs heavy at Southport, 
N. C., shrimp-packing factories. In- 
stead of the usual and more conven- 
tional featherweight pay envelopes, 
workers receive their salary all in 


nickels. 
Musical Bank 


Reporting a new high in earnings 
and deposits, the First National Bank 
of Pikeville, a Kentucky coal town, 
points with pride to what it calls its 
business building “resources”: an 
electric organ with chimes, a radio- 
phonograph, a public-address system, 
a refrigerator with soft drinks, a pair 
of canaries, two diminutive page boys. 
Every morning, reports the bank, em- 
ployees gather for a half hour of 
music, Scripture readings, or current 
event discussions, with customers lis- 
tening in. 





Two-Tone Trend 


Two-tone color combinations are up 
in the air, according to Stinson Air- 
craft. The Stinson Voyager, a new 90 
h.p. private plane, follows the trend in 
modern automobile color styling, car- 
ries four two-tone paint designs. Fea- 
ture: “Safe-T-Tone,” a yellow base 
covering the entire lower portion of 
the fuselage and wings; bonnet blue 
flowing in a streamlined sweep from 
the top of the cowling to the side of 
the cabin. 


Diesel Does It 


Although Diesel locomotives are 
costlier than steam locomotives, low 
cost of maintenance, fewer stops for 
water and fuel, high horsepower, have 
widened the use of Diesel power in 
railroading. Popular in switching oper- 
ations, passenger trains and mixed 
freight and passenger trains, the Dies- 
el has shortened traveling time be- 
tween Chicago and the west coast from 
56 to 40 hours. But now we hear of 
further Diesel progress: The entrance 
of Diesel power into the railroad fast 
freight field. Two new Diesel locomo- 
tives are hauling mainline freight 
trains on the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway, using (for the first 
time) electric retarding systems inde- 
pendent of power lines. The new loco- 
motives’ low center of gravity is said 
to be ideal for Santa Fe’s long, moun- 
tainous, curving runs. 


Hedge-Hopper 

Feature of a tractor, which Henry 
Ford will soon place on the market, 
is a novel wheel suspension that allows 
the machine to cultivate tall corn and 
similar crops without causing any dam- 
age. By a few twists of a wrench, we 
are told, tractor-wheels are “dropped,” 
the tractor’s bottom rises to a maxi- 
mum ground-clearance, passes right 
over crop-tops. 


Seeing Is Believing 

Industrial movies are not new. But 
fresh to air conditioning is a 15-minute 
educational movie which takes air con- 
ditioning apart, reduces it to simple 
terms easily understood by the public. 
Typical simplicities: Goldfish living in 
a bowl of water squeezed from humid 
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air; canaries saved by a filter from 
perishing in a “dust storm.” To clubs, 
schools, churches everywhere the movie 
will bring greater understanding of 
temperature topics. 


Spot Repair Service 


A mobile repair-shop, tuned to the 
need for speedy -radio repair in air- 
planes, is now servicing all airports in 
Los Angeles. Lear Avia of California, 
Inc., sponsors of the service, claim that 
the workshop on wheels (a 114-ton 
International truck) is completely 
equipped to handle any aircraft radio 
service problem on the spot. Entirely 
independent of outside electric power 
lines, the mobile repairer carries its 
own generating equipment for both 
direct and alternating current of vari- 
ous voltages. Elaborate test equipment 
makes it easy to determine the radio- 
fault in a short time and, in addition, 
there are electric power connections 
for starting airplane motors, floodlights 
for night work, fire extinguishers, first 
aid kit and other accessories. Because 





e+ Diesels Enter Freight Field—Food Research Moves Ahead 


of low body floor and high cab roof, 
there is full headroom for working at 
the two benches inside the fully lighted 
truck. If a pilot is in a hurry, says 
Lear Avia, the defective radio is re- 
moved, replaced by a new radio which 
the workshop carries in stock. In this 
way, no flying time is lost: the faulty 
radio is repaired while the pilot is 
gone and re-installed when he returns. 


Thankful for Thank-you 


“Thank-you” letters from suppliers 
to users are quite common. But Ban- 
tam Bearings Corp., South Bend, Ind., 
has reversed the procedure, made a 
real hit with over-burdened suppliers. 
Since the defense rush is a particular 
burden on suppliers, A. H. Frauen- 
thal, Bantam’s vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, has sent a short form 
letter expressing thanks for keeping 
open various channels of supply. To 
date, over 33% of suppliers have re- 
plied, with responses all enthusiasti- 
cally favorable. 





Preparing Tomorrow’s Meals 


Tomorrow's dinner may be cooked 
up in the laboratory instead of the 
kitchen if research and processing de- 
velopment in foods continues its boil- 
ing pace. Lewis W. Waters, vice-presi- 
dent of General Foods Corp., in charge 
of research, says ready-to-serve prod- 
ucts are on the march: Coffee bever- 
age ready to drink; packaged bread 
already sliced; ready made pie-crust 
and biscuits; complete spaghetti din- 
ners in a package; hearts of palm in a 
can. “Perhaps,” says Mr. Waters, “the 
better meals for tomorrow won’t take 
more than 10 minutes to prepare. 

“In this country,” continues Mr. 
Waters, “there is an increasing trend 
toward the restoration in foods of the 
vitamins and nutritive qualities lost in 
processing, so that the finished product 
will equal in nutritional value the raw 
material from which it was made. This 
is already being applied to breakfast 
cereals and flour. Future food stand- 
ards may stipulate vitamin content.” 


There are a number of factors in- 
fluencing food research, in Mr. Waters’ 
opinion: Decreasing population; small- 
er families; smaller houses; less space 
per family; smaller stocks+ carried at 
home; more hand-to-mouth buying; 
greater tendency to move; decline in 
home owning; increase in apartment 
living; decline in farm population; 
increase in suburban life around cities 
due to ease in commuting; much less 
time devoted to the preparation of 
meals, ' 

“To meet this situation, more of our 
foods are being packaged to assure 
freshness, full weight, convenience in 
handling, proper labeling. Almost 
every commodity can now be obtained 
in package form. 

“Yet,” says Mr. Waters, “only 10% 
of the known foods are used to any 
extent today.” And this, he believes, 
gives the food manufacturing industry 
an opportunity to assure a better diet 
for the consumer. 
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Thong he 


ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


To BE A LEADER one must be more 
than a boss. Leadership includes more 
than power and the giving of orders. 
more than administering discipline and 

enforcing regulations. 
—Pror. Don D. Lescouier, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Much has been said about the rela- 
tive value of happiness; but write it 
on your heart that happiness is the 
cheapest thing in the world—when we 
buy it for someone else.—FLEMMING. 


To face tomorrow with the thought 
of using the methods of yesterday is to 
envision life at a standstill. Each one 
of us, no matter what our task, must 
search for new and better methods— 
for even that which we now do well 
must be done better tomorrow. 

—James F. BELL, 
chairman, General Mills. 


Facts are the most important thing 
in business. Study facts and do more 
than is expected of you. 

—Freperick H. Ecker. 


The best things are the most difficult. 
—PLUTARCH. 


There is no business, no avocation, 
whatever, which will not permit a 
man, who has the inclination, to give 
a little time, every day, to study. 

—DaniEL WYTTENBACH. 


A man’s first care should be to avoid 
the reproaches of his own heart; his 
next, to escape the censures of the 
world. If the latter interferes with the 
former, it ought to be entirely neglec- 
ted; but otherwise there cannot be a 
greater satisfaction to an honest mind 
than to see those approbations which 
it gives itself seconded by the ap- 
plauses of the public. 

—JosepH AppiIson. 
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We cannot waste time. We can only 
waste ourselves.—GrorcE M. ADAMS. 


Egotism is the anesthetic which na- 
ture gives us to deaden the pain of 
being a fool.—Dr. HERBERT SHOFIELD. 


Cleverness is serviceable for every- 
thing, sufficient for nothing.—AMIEL. 





A Text 


He is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all we ask 
or think. —EPHeEsIANs 3:20. 


Sent in by J. J. Jensen, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. What is your favorite 
text? A Forses book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 





There are six things that “keep us 
going”: 

First, the instinct to live, which we 
apparently have no part in making or 
deciding about. 

Second, group consciousness and the 
desire that we have to win the appro- 
bation of our fellows within the group. 

Third, the various interests that we 
may find in life, such as religion or art 
or some such other branch of esthetics. 

Fourth, in our climate the habit of 
work, 

Fifth, the sheer joy of physical life 
that we find in hours of well-earned 
recreation after hard work—games, 
fishing, tramping the hills, a good book 
before an open fire. 

Sixth, and most important, the gen- 
eral feeling that we have that there is 
some abstract goodness or rightness in 
the world with which we may co-oper- 
ate in making the world a fine place 
for a splendid race of men, women and 
children to live in. 

—FRraNK ParKER Day. 





Do not do that which you would 
not have known. 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


No person was ever honored for 
what he received. Honor has been the 
reward for what he gave. 

—CaLvin Coo.ince. 


Men are often capable of greater 
things than they perform. They are 
sent into the world with bills of credit, 
and seldom draw to their full extent. 

—WALPOLE. 


Unless the job means more than the 
pay it will never pay more. 
—H. Bertram Lewis. 


There is a time in every man’s edu- 
cation when he arrives at the convic- 
tion that envy is ignorance; that imi- 
tation is suicide; that he must take 
himself for better or worse as his por- 
tion; that though the wide universe 
is full of good, no kernel of nourishing 
corn can come to him but through his 
toil bestowed on that plot of ground 
which is given to him to till. The 
power which resides in him is new in 
nature and none but he knows what 
that is which he can do—nor does he 
ever know until he has tried. A man 
is relieved and gay when he has put his 
heart into his work and done his best; 
but what he has said or done otherwise 
shall give him no peace. 

—RatpH Wa.po Emerson. 


The greatest thing a child ever gets 
in the school, or the adult in college, 
is not subject matter, but heart con- 
tact with great personality —SEaARcH. 


Luck is ever waiting for something 
to turn up. Labor, with keen eyes and 
strong will, will turn up something. 

—CospDEN. 


It is the hardest thing in the world 
to be a good thinker without being a 
good self examiner. —SHAFTESBURY. 


The executive of the future will be 
rated by his ability to anticipate his 
problems rather than to meet them as 
they come. —Howarp Coon ey. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
a collection of the “Thoughts” which have 
appeared on this page during the last twen- 
ty-three years has been published in book 
form. Price $2. 
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What’s farming got to do with life insurance ? 


More THAN 30,000,000 people live 
today on American farms. 

Their farm lands, buildings, imple- 
ments, and livestock are said to be valued 
at over 43 billion dollars... or more than 
10 times the total investment of the en- 
tire American steel industry. Gross an- 
nual farm income is estimated at over 10 
billion dollars...or more than 3 times 
the total value of all the automobiles and 
trucks produced in this country in 1940. 

What has all this to do with life insur- 
ance? Simply this... 

The money which a life insurance com- 
pany invests for the benefit of its policy- 
holders must be invested safely in sound, 
permanent securities. Farming is still 
America’s largest single enterprise, feed- 
ing a nation and supplying a substantial 
portion of the raw materials used by in- 
dustry. Farmers also constitute a major 
market for industrial products. 

Because of these and other factors, first 
mortgages on fertile farm lands are a 
sound investment for life insurance com- 
panies. 

Metropolitan today has over 81 mil- 
lion dollars invested for the benefit of its 


policyholders in about 13,000 farm mort- 
gages. 

These mortgages are selected with ex- 
treme care by Metropolitan’s Farm Loan 
Division. This division consists of about 
550 employees, including land appraisers, 
financial experts, agricultural specialists, 
and others. 

Of course, even the best farmer’s ef- 
forts can be offset by economic conditions 
over which he has no control. For exam- 
ple, in 1921 American farmers experi- 
enced a severe recession of prices and, 
before agriculture recovered from this, 
the depression of the 1930’s set in. 

Naturally, in such periods of economic 
stress, it is inevitable that some farmers 
are unable to meet their mortgage obliga- 
tions. In these cases, Metropolitan has 
been very reluctant to exercise its legal 
right to foreclose, and does so only when 
forced to do so for the protection of its 
policyholders. 

When foreclosure cannot be avoided, 
Metropolitan seeks to rehabilitate the 
farm and to sell it to a “dirt farmer.” In 
1940, Metropolitan sold 1,164 of its Op- 
portunity Farms. Of this number, 1,061 


were bought by farmers, 726 of whom 
were tenant farmers who are now becom- 
ing farm owners under the Company’s 
special tenant purchase plan. 


As a result of its farm loan policies, 
Metropolitan has been credited by agri- 
cultural authorities with having made 
substantial contributions to better farm- 
ing methods and to the general welfare 
of America’s farming population. 
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B. C. FORBES BELIEVES: 


Upturn Is Near at Hand; 
‘Don’t Sell America Short’ 


THE Dow-JonEs average quotation for 
industrial stocks has dropped from a 


high last year of 152.80 to 117.66. 


This writer is convinced that, not- 
withstanding worldwide acute uncer- 
tainties, it will be profitable to pur- 
chase good stocks for the long hold. 


Should we, which is en- 


bonds yielding unprecedentedly meager 
income. Already not a few gilt-edged 
issues have declined the equivalent of 
2-3 years’ income to the holder. I be- 
lieve this downward movement will 
continue. 

Interest rates will not always drag 





at bottom. The Federal Treasury has 
succeeded only too well in enforcing 
its cheap money policy. While this has 
modified the rental cost of the Govern- 
ment’s gigantic borrowings, the effect 
in various directions has been unpleas- 
ant. It has rendered it impossible for 
cautious investors to obtain anything 
like a satisfactory return; it has lam- 
entably discouraged saving by causing 
savings institutions to slash their inter- 
est rates to almost the vanishing point. 

Incipient symptoms of firmer money 
market tendencies can already be de- 
tected. The drop in the highest-grade, 
lowest-yielding bonds is significant. So 
is the cancellation of important new 
bond issues which were definitely 
scheduled to be floated in Wall Street. 
Indications are that the Treasury will 
not continue to be able to place short- 
term obligations at less than no inter- 
est whatsoever. 


Concerning recent pessimism, I feel 
confident that there soon will be 
sounded a far more cheerful note over 
preparedness results. The worst prob- 
ably is over. From now on we should 
hear less about failures to fulfil quotas 
and more about meritorious achieve- 
ments. 

American industry can be depended 
upon to give an admirable account of 
itself. 

The Federal Reserve’s Industrial 
Production figure for January reached 
139, which is above anything ever be- 
fore recorded. Notwithstanding that 
steel and certain other in- 





tirely possible, be plunged 
into war, the security mar- 
kets might suffer another 
sharp shock. In that event, 
buying opportunities would 
abound. 

All this is based on the 
assumption that Hitler will 
not succeed in occupying 
and subjugating Britain. 
Rather, on the assumption 
that Germany will be ulti- 
mately defeated, at least 
sufficiently to cause her to 
sue humbly for peace. 

But while I regard care- 
fully selected stocks as cer- 
tain to prove profitable in- 
vestments, I must repeat 
what has been said here be- 
fore, namely, that only 
losses seem to be within 
sight for those who pur- 
chase Government or other 
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In the top section of this diagram solid area represents the total 
interest-bearing debt of our Federal Government on June 30 of each 
year from 1860 through 1942. The figures for 1941 and 1942 are the 
official estimates presented in the latest Federal budget. The line in 
the lower part of the diagram represents for each year the percentage 
that the national debt was of the national wealth. 
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dustries are reported as 
“working at capacity,” this 
authoritative index is sure 
to climb still higher. 

Asreemployment 
spreads, the stimulating ef- 
fect will be felt in almost 
every phase of our econo- 
mic life. Several million fa- 
milies who have been un- 
der-spending for years are 
in process of finding them- 
selves recipients of very 
substantial wages. Not only 
will retail and wholesale 
trade be quickened, not 
only will there be broader 
demand for decent dwell- 
ings, but doctors and den- 
tists and countless others 
will also find their patron- 
age expanding. 


‘ 
caT—/— 
“a4 


Don’t sell America short. 
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What is an Aluminized America? What 
will it mean to you? Why is this just a 
“prevue™? 

This is a “prevue” because Alu- 
minized America is not quite here. But 
very close. When the all-absorbing de- 
mands for national defense have been 
met, we shall really see an Aluminized 
America. ‘ 

Then there will have been built up 
in this country such a capacity for 
turning out aluminum that industrial 
designers, architects, engineers, and city 
planners will be able to carry out ideas 
they have been dreaming for years. 
They will be able to apply to their work 
the amazing things that have been done 
with aluminum in other fields to cut 
costs, resist corrosion, safeguard health 
and make life more pleasant. 

And in what part of the American 
scene will this dream come true? 

In all of it . . . on the farm and in the 
city, in the home and in the office, in 
recreation and in transportation, in in- 
dustry and in science. 

On the farm, wider use of aluminum 
will give more freedom in the operation 


ALUMINIZED 


FORBES 


of mechanized implements, new safety 
for foods, longer life for paint. 

Already the city planner can tell you 
of applications of aluminum that will 
wipe out trafic bottlenecks, improve 
the removal of sewage and waste, and 
make the life of the city dweller lighter, 
brighter and more efficient in dozens of 
ways. 

Already architects are putting pen- 
cils to plans that will further aluminize 
the home, cut fuel costs, save food, 





Here are 12 Economic Advantages 

of Aluminum. They Will Bring a 

Lighter, Brighter, More Efficient 
Life. 


Light Weight Workability 


High Resistance to Non-magnetic 
Corrosion. Non-toxic 

High Electrical . Strength (in alloys) 
Conductivity Non-Sparking 

High Reflectivity | Appearance 
for Light and High Scrap and 
Radiant Heat Re-Use Value 


High Conductivity for Heat 














AMERICA 


lighten labor and add beauty. 

Already industrial designers are 
dreaming of new ways to revolutionize 
old products and give the world new 
ones that willowe their very existence to 
the economic advantages of aluminum. 

All this, when America has met her 
needs for national defense; all this when 
freedom is assured and the nation can 
turn again to the pursuits of peace. 
Right now, defense comes first . . . and 
if you find it difficult to get all the 
aluminum you want, when you want it, 
you will know that aluminum has gone off 
to defend your home and your country. 

To meet defense requirements, 
Aluminum Company of America as part 
of the industry, is undertaking now the 
expansion which would normally be 
done in the next two decades. This will 
mean more than doubling the produc- 
tion facilities it has built up in over 
half a century. It will mean an unprece- 
dented annual production of over seven 
hundred million pounds of aluminum 

. which, when defense is achieved, 
will some day usher in the untold 
benefits of a truly Aluminized America. 





ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA: 
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Here’s the welcome answer to year 
round, low-cost, healthful ventilation 
for your office or any room in your home! 
The new Philco Room Ventilator is 
priced amazingly low. It is based on 
an entirely new engineering principle 
that gives it all the efficiency of units 
costing almost twice as much! 


@ Brings in Fresh, Clean, Filtered Air... 
475 Cubic Feet Per Minute. 


@ Shuts out Noise, Dirt, Dust. 


@ Exhausts Stale, Stuffy Room Air... 
110 Cubic Feet Per Minute. 


@ Recirculates Room Air... 
185 Cubic Feet Per Minute. 


Brings quiet comfort to your office or home! 
You work better... sleep better... winter and 
summer. Housed in a handsome Walnut cabinet 
... easily installed in 30 minutes. Descriptive 
literature sent free ...see your Philco dealer or 
mail the coupon today! 


*Price slightly higher Denver and West 





Philco Radio & Television Corp., Dept. No. 556 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please send me, without obligation, your illus- 
trated Folder on the new Philco Room Ventil- 
ator together with details of your Easy Payment 
Offer. 


Name 





Street 





County 





City. State 
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Compact Time Recorder—Low Desk 
News of New Products, Materials 


Short-Seated 


A new low in desks has just been 
reached with the introduction of a 
model only 29 inches high. Though 
the drop from standard height is just 
11% inches, the shorter desk is said 
to have four distinct advantages over 
its taller rival: (1) Sitting position of 
employee is more natural and restful. 
(2) Articles on the desk can be 
reached without need of stretching to 
grasp them. (3) Writing can be done 
without hunching of shoulders. (4) 
Reading is easier because the,.user 
looks down from a more normal read- 
ing distance. Built of steel and plastic, 
the new desk retains all space neces- 
sary for telephone, in-and-out trays, 
files or card record, says the manufac- 
turer. (“New Low Desk.” Maker: 
Shaw-Walker Co., Muskegon, Mich.) 


Timely 


The defense program has created 
many new payroll time problems for 
the small company as well as the giant 
corporation. Therefore, a small, com- 
pact time-recorder, designed specifi- 
cally for the small office, shop or store 
should make a hit with any organiza- 
tion which employs a limited number 
of workers. The recorder provides 
legibly printed, accurate time records, 
the maker claims, and is offered with 
two card racks and a supply of record 
cards. (“Time Recorder.” Maker: 
International Business Machines Corp., 
590 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.) 


Marketable Watermark 


Because watermarked paper must be 
bought in large lots, many smaller 
companies do not have personalized 
watermarks on their stationery. But a 
new watermarking process, based on a 
special principle of paper-finishing, 
makes it possible to produce any 
quantity of sulphite or rag content 
paper with a personal watermark, the 
manufacturer claims. The watermark 
is adaptable to all grades of paper, we 


are told, and reproduces any individ- 
ual emblem, trade-mark or advertising 
message in both dim and clear design. 
(“Lumbric Watermark.” Maker: The 
Lumbric Manufacturing Co., 19 Park 
Place, New York, N. Y.) 


Bulls-Eye 


Aimed at draftees, a new pen and 
pencil set features “over-the-top” clips 
that make it easy to carry the writing 
utensils in uniform pockets without 
spoiling the appearance of the uniform. 
Because the clips are actually “at the 
top,” both pen and pencil are hidden 
from sight when slipped into a pocket. 
(“Military Ensemble.” Maker: W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Co., Ft. Madison, Ia.) 


Protecting Paint 


A new paint, with a “Koroseal” 
(rubber-like synthetic) base, is claimed 
to be “anti-corrosion insurance” for 
metal surfaces. It prevents corrosion 
caused by brass, chrome, nickel, cad- 
mium, zinc, copper, silver or tin plat- 
ing solutions, says the maker, and re- 
sists fumes from acids (except concen- 
trated formic and acetic), alkalies and 
salts at room temperatures or slightly 
above. The coating is liquid at room 
temperatures and requires no heating 
before application. (“Koroplate.” 
Maker: The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio.) 


Paint (Cont. ) 


Another development in the paint 
field is a new coating which paints 
right over old calcimined surfaces 
without washing, shellacking or sizing. 
Especially suited for ceiling work, the 
product obtains its properties from a 
new kind of paint oil combined with 
special high “hiding power.” (“Paint- 
Point Calcimine Overcoater.” Maker: 
Paint-Point Products Co., Inc., 91 
South Sixth St., Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

—Epmunp STone. 
Please mention ForBEs when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 











Congratulations 


Paul F. Clark has been elected a di- 
rector of John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance. 

Ralph J. Archer has been appointed 
general sales manager of Willy-Over- 
land Motors. 

Willard H. Ware and Frank M. 
Head have been elected vice-presidents 
of United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp. 

W. Averell Harriman has been ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt to the 
post of “expediter” of American war 
materials to be sent to Great Britain, 
with heedquarters in London. In our 
Feb. 15 issue it was prematurely an- 
nounced that S. Clay Williams, chair- 
man, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., who 
was also under consideration, had been 
appointed to this post. 

John I. Downey has been elected 
president of the Fifth Avenue Bank, 
New York. 

John Yarrick has been elected sec- 
ond vice-president of Colonial Life In- 
surance. 

William Henry Wood has been elect- 
ed a director of Valvoline Oil Co. 

T. I. Phillips has been appointed as- 
sistant to President George H. Bucher 
of Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing. 

Ralph Winslow has been appointed 
director of advertising of Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

B. M. Tassie has been appointed 
manager of appliance sales for the 
newly consolidated Pacific district of 
General Electric appliance and mer- 
chandising department. Donald S. 
McKenzie has been appointed sales 
manager of the plastics department. 

John L. Johnston has been elected 
a director of Continental Can Co. 

J. Harry Dittman and J. D. Williams 
have been elected vice-presidents of 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 

John Baker Hollister has been elect- 
ed a director, and Stephen M. Foster, 
economic adviser, of New York Life 
Insurance Co. 

Tom Towle has been appointed head 
of the Aircraft Division of Hudson 
Motor Car Co. 

Byrne E. Baldwin, Irving M. Felt 
and Edward Ellinger Jr., have been 
elected directors of Union Aircraft 
Products Corp. 

S. Allan Jacobs has been elected a 
vice-president of the Phelps Dodge 
Copper Products Corp. 

W. F. Munnikhuysen has been elect- 
ed a vice-president of Koppers Co. 
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a 700f that the cost of 
business forms and 
promotional literature uel | 
can be reduced! .. . nai Ge 


fact that Multigraph and Multilith methods of office 
duplicating are effecting substantial savings and helping 
to build sales in every kind and size of business. 


Not just one, but a wide range of methods is provided 
to meet the diversified needs of business for duplicated 
words, lines and pictures. 


Multigraph and Multilith Duplicators can do a 
greater variety of jobs than you may realize . . . do real 
quality work . . . do it easily . . . make big savings. 


For proof of profit, call MULTIGRAPH SALES AGENCY 
(listed in principal city telephone books). If you prefer, 
write for information and samples. Address— 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 
MULTIGRAPH and MULTILITH are trade-marks registered in the United States Patent Office 





Multigraph ano Multilith Duplicators 
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Tides of Industry 


WitH most basic industries operating at or near capacity limits, production, 
as reflected in the six indices below (all but prices are four weeks moving aver- 
ages), continues at record-breaking levels and shows little change from week to 
week. The Business Pictograph also mirrors this high level of business activity, 
with practically every section of the country represented in the list of cities 
offering exceptional opportunities for sales efforts. 
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Steel Output (% of capacity )—Op- 
erations were at 94.6% of capacity in 
the latest week. Although new orders 
are falling off somewhat, they are still 
far in excess of production. 
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Department Store Sales (% of 
last year )—Retailers report trade very 
satisfactory and running about 12% 
higher than a year ago. All sections 
are sharing in the improvement. 
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Automobile Output (thousands) — 
February sales are estimated at over 
500,000, a new high monthly record— 
2,000 above the previous month, and 
25,000 over the 1929 peak. 
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Carloadings (thousands) — Trend 
continues upward, with total loadings 
13.2% ahead of 1940 in the latest 
week. The miscellaneous and coal 
groups show the biggest gains. 
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Electric Power Output (billions of 
KWH)—Eased off slightly in the lat- 
est week, but all geographical sections 
of the country report substantial gains 


over 1940, the average increase being 
13.5%. 
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Bank Debits (outside of N. Y. City, 
billions of dollars)—For 13 weeks 
ended Feb. 12, check payments were 
12% above the same 1940 period. 





NATIONAL DEFENSE AGAINST FIGURE ERRORS 


MARCHANT 


meee: HES THE 


BOTTLE-NECK 
..-Of Figure-work 
Production! 

No Pre-Conditioning Necessary! 


No Change-Over from One Type 
of Problem to Another! 


So Simple, Anyone Can Operate It! 


Standardize on MARCHANT— and 
you'll break the “bottle-neck” in fig- 
ure production. No more delays... |‘ 
no slow-downs...no jams. 


Instantly, and at will, you can inter- 
mingle addition, division, subtraction, 
multiplication — speeding and simpli- 
fying the big jobs as well as the little 
jobs of figuring. 


Your business, whether large, medium 
or small, can profit from MARCHANT'S 
simplicity of operation and top-speed 
performance on any and every kind 
of figure work. 
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FINISHED PRODUCTS 








1940 1941 





Prices (1926=100)—The drop in the raw materials index (which includes 
farm products), is attributed to weakness in the prices of agricultural products. 
Prices of finished products are holding steady. 








MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A.” 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 
Give Service Every where! 


dla MA MCUNT caLcutg ating MG MICHIE coup 3-1-4] 
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HELP WANTED- 


To Speed National Defense Production 


To inspire resourceful craftsmen and other wage earners to 
contribute specific suggestions for expediting defense production, 


FORBES MAGAZINE offers: 


1. $225 IN CASH 
2. NATIONWIDE PUBLICITY — 


AWARDS; 
to those making the most bene- 


ficial suggestions for speeding production of defense requirements. 


Free Announcement Material 


To enable you to draw the attention 
of your work folks to this opportunity 
te win a cash award and earn national 
recognition, we will send effective bul- 
letin board posters and announcement 
leaflets FREE on request. 


Send Suggestions at Once 


Whether you formally announce this 
contest to your foremen and workmen 
or not, you and your labor relations 
executives, works supervisors and plant 
managers are urgently requested to 
send us brief accounts of the best sug- 
gestions already tendered by your em- 
ployees. What may seem trivial to you 
may win a cash prize for one of your 
workers. If you are not associated with 
a defense industry, but know some ex- 
ecutive who is, please tell him about 
this Contest. 


Labor Heroes 


American heroes are not confined to 
the Army or Navy. Many unsung 
HEROES are working quietly, effective- 
ly in the ranks of labor. This Contest is 
designed to discover, reward and honor 
them. It is a nationwide appeal to em- 
ployers, big and small, in defense indus- 
tries and out, to help the people of 
America find out: “Which Workman 
Has Made the Best National Defense 
Job Suggestion?” 





COMPLETE CONTEST RULES 


1. Open to all wage earners in the 
United States and Possessions. 


2. Suggestions not to exceed 300 
words. 


3. First Prize $150; Second Prize 
$50; Third Prize $25. 


4. Regular space rates for sugges- 
tions other than prize winners if 
published in FORBES. 


5. All entries remain the property 
of the sender. 


6. Contest closes midnight, April 30, 
1941. F 


7. The decision of the judges is to 
be final. 











~ DEFENSE 
SUGGESTION 





When 


How can we help defense? 
employees are asked this question, 
workable ideas come thick and fast. 


Big and Small Cooperate 


“Please send us 25 bulletin board posters in con- 
nection with your Employees’ National Defense 
Contest. We would like very much to have our 
people take a whirl at this opportune program 
which you have initiated.” 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER CO. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


“Would appreciate receiving display announcements 
for this contest. The idea is a good one and we 
believe one that should produce results.” 


WINONA MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Winona, Minnesota 


At no time in our history has the 
need been so great for labor to use not 
only its HANDS but its HEAD and 
HEART. Have any foremen or work- 
men in your organization thought up 
some improved defense production 
methods? Send in their suggestions at 
once—they may win one of the cash 
awards and earn national recognition! 


National Defense Contest 


FORBES 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“Get It Done” 
Newsman 
(Continued from page 15) 








shorter hours, vacations with pay, and 
sick and death benefits. 

Cooper is just over 60. He has kept 
out of the limelight and dedicated his 
life to the organization he directs. He 
has refrained from any activity which 
might prejudice the non-partisan, fac- 
tual complexion of The Associated 
Press reports to the public mind. 

He plays the piano, golf, and drew 
his own plans for a house he’ built at 
Irvington-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 

He began newspaper work as a re- 
porter on his home town newspaper in 
Columbus, Ind.—singularly enough, 
the home State of Roy W. Howard who 
built the United Press into a formida- 
ble rival of The Associated Press. As a 
matter of fact, Cooper himself entered 
press association work with the 
Scripps-McRae organization, which 
later was consolidated with The United 
Press Associations. 

He left Scripps to set up his own 
press service to supply news by tele- 
phone to State newspapers in Indiana. 
It was this work which brought him to 
the attention of Melville Stone, then 
general manager of The AP, and gave 
him his chance to enter the broader 
world news field. 

For several years he traveled from 
bureau to bureau. He met the news 
staff, and he took the trouble to get ac- 
quainted with the telegraph operators 
and wire men. He saw that most of 
AP’s expenditures went for movement 
of the news and he saw opportunity 
for improvement in this field. He or- 
ganized the Traffic Department and be- 
came its first directing head. He then 
became Assistant General Manager, 
and then, in 1925, General Manager. 

Travel had given Cooper an insight 
into what the newspapers wanted and 
where the personnel was to carry out 
the ideas he had been formulating. 

Cooper likes to maintain the fiction 
that his executives and subordinates do 
all the work. “They run The AP,” he 
says. “I just sit on the sidelines.” 

Everybody agrees that the staff is a 
smoothly functioning, capable machine. 
But the picture of Kent Cooper sitting 
on the sidelines, watching, is incon- 
gruous. There isn’t enough action in 
that kind of life, not enough things to 
get done. 

















If You Look, 
You'll Find Ideas 


(Continued from page 17) 








in his mind the idea he needed to make 
practicable the first Ford car. 

Would you submit an idea if it 
meant the loss of your job? One man 
did. He had discovered that the work 
he was doing could just as well be 
handled by the stenographic depart- 
ment. When he told his boss that, the 
latter said: “But in that case I would 
have to let you go.” 

It didn’t happen that way. The 
young man saw an opportunity to do 
research work for his employer—work 
he hadn’t been able to do before be- 
cause of the pressure of detail. 

His discovery pleased his superior— 
and resulted in a promotion. 

Sometimes ideas are found where 
you least expect to see them. “I get my 
best ideas out of the waste-basket,” 
says one business man. “It’s surprising 
how much good material is thrown 
away, without even being glanced at. 
Every day the mail brings circulars, 
folders, brochures, booklets, form let- 
ters, mimeographed and printed let- 
ters. 

“Most of it is thrown out. Some 
isn’t even opened. I collect it, open 
and read it. I get an idea here and 
another one there. Often, by adapting 
them and putting them together I have 
a business-getting plan that really 
works. 

“There are a surprising number of 
good ideas in this material. But why 
shouldn’t there be? It’s the result of 
the best sales-thinking on the part of 
many manufacturers. Some of it must 
be good or they wouldn’t keep sending 
it out. 

“Tt doesn’t take long—a few min- 
utes a day—to look through it. But 
I’ve found it a profitable thing to do.” 

Maybe he has something there; 
something the rest of us can use. 

Most ideas are the result of looking 
and listening. They come from outside 
ourselves. 

Keep a notebook, if that helps. 
Carry a pad and pencil or a piece of 
paper. But use your eyes and your 
ears—they are your best idea-finders. 

Look out and listen—and you'll 
never lack for ideas. They will begin 
looking for you. 


FORBES 


Amortization Law Amended 


UNDER AN amendment of the tax law 
enacted January 31, the requirements 
with respect to obtaining certificates 
relating to defense facilities have been 
very materially relaxed. 

The provisions in the Internal Rev- 
enue Code relating to deductions for 
amortization of defense facilities have 
been changed to permit issuance of 
“Necessity Certificates” where applica- 
tion therefor has been made within 
sixty days after acquisition or com- 
mencement of construction, etc., of 
such facilities (or before February 6, 
1941, whichever is later). Under the 
original act, such a certificate was not 
effective unless isswed (and not merely 
applied for) before such date. This 
amendment corrects a “tricky” pro- 
vision of the law, so that the rights of 
the corporation now depend upon its 
own timely action, rather than expos- 
ing it to the risk of losing its rights 
through the failure of the authorities 
to act within the prescribed time upon 
its duly filed application for such cer- 


tificate. Also, by permitting such ap- 
plication to be made after the acquisi- 
tion, etc., of the facility, rather than 
in advance, many practical difficulties 
will be avoided in future. 

Similarly, under this amendment, 
certificates of government protection 
and of non-reimbursement may be ef- 
fective if applied for within sixty days 
after the date of execution of the con- 
tract (or before February 6, 1941, 
whichever is later), regardless of the 
date of the actual isswance of such 
certificates—Paut D. Secuers, C.P.A. 


Eye-Opener 

As a door opener, the “magic eye” 
has found wide use in industry. Yet 
evidence of its value, from a dollars- 
and-cents standpoint, has been meager. 
Brown and Williamson Tobacco Co., 
Louisville, Ky., now reports: “Since 
installing a magic eye on the six doors 
of our shipping-receiving department, 
operating costs have been reduced $30 
a day.” 

















“FAMILY INCOME” 


Our policy with this title provides a 
widowed mother with monthly checks 
while her children are growing, and 


then a lump sum or income. 


May we quote some figures? 


ted) rudential 


Iusurance 


Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. ]. 
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OFFICE OF OKLAHOMA GAS AND 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


The board of directors of Oklahoma Gas and 
Electric Company at a meeting held on February 
12, 1941, declared a quarterly dividend of one 
and one-half per cent (1%%) per share on the 
Six Per Cent Cumulative Preferred Stock of the 
Company, for the quarter ending February 28, 
1941, payable by check March 15, 1941, to stock- 
holders of record as of the close of business 
February 28, 1941. 

At the same meeting a dividend of one and 
three-fourths per cent (144%) per share was de- 
clared on the Seven Per Cent Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of the Company, for the quarter 
ending February 28, 1941, payable by check 
March 15, 1941, to stockholders of record as of 
the close of business February 28, 1941. 

B. M. LESTER, Treasurer. 











CHRYSLER 


DODGE 











DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one dol- 
lar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable March 14, 1941, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business, February 24, 1941. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 

















QUPONT Raaemensominene 


Wirmincton, Detaware: February 17, 1941 


The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.1234 a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable April 25, 1941, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
April 10, 1941; also $1.75 a share, as the first 
“interim” dividend for 1941, on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable March 14, 1941, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
February 24, 1941. 

W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 
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Stock Market Outlook 


By JAMES G. DONLEY 


THouGH the market’s decline has car- 
ried the Dow-Jones industrial average 
down to the lowest level since last 
June and the rail average down to the 
lowest level since last August, the de- 
cline at this stage (Feb. 21) appears 
to be out of step on two counts. 

In the first place, the market has 
been “talked down”—that is, it has 
sold off on apprehension over possible 
war developments inspired by hearings 
and debate on the British-aid bill 
which have put the emphasis on an 
approaching “crisis.” To that extent, 
the market has gone down faster, if we 
may judge by the actual news, than the 
expected “crisis” is becoming visible. 

Secondly, the writer’s observations 
suggest that the pace of the decline has 
not been fast enough for the bears. In 
other words, there has been an accre- 
tion of bearish sentiment out of all 
proportion to the. market’s loss of 
ground. And the wary trader cannot 
help feeling uncomfortable when there 
is “too much company,” particularly 
in a market as narrow as the present- 
day affair has become. 

The market’s recent action, in fact, 
has been somewhat more encouraging. 
The idea has been that a breaking of 
the 120-level would, without much de- 
lay, lead to a real testing of the 112- 
level where the industrial average held 
last June. But selling petered out after 
the Feb. 14 decline ‘to 117.66, even 
though the rail average broke frac- 
tionally below its low of late Decem- 
ber, to reach 26.54. 

It is too early, of course, to draw 


any definite conclusions from this ac- 
tion, for volume indications are lack- 
ing and the market is still apparently 
in the process of “finding its level.” 
But it can be said for the decline to 
the 118-level that it is a full correction 
of the abortive post-election boomlet 
which carried up to 138, following a 
mid-September decline to the 128- 
level. Aiding the market in the stand 
it has been able to make, temporarily 
at least, only two points under the 120- 
level, have been intimations from 
Washington that the provisions of the 
excess profits tax law may be eased up 
somewhat in recognition of the fact 
that some accumulations of fat must be 
permitted now in preparation for the 
lean years that plainly loom not so far 
ahead. 

To sum up: Having met temporary 
support sufficient to check a dribble of 
investment selling just under the 118- 
level, a rallying tendency may carry up 
to the 122-level. If the threatened Nazi 
“invasion” continues to hang fire, a 
technical rally might easily be extend- 
ed to the 126-128-level. The normal ex- 
pectation continues to be a real testing 
of the 112-level which was only frac- 
tionally broken last June. The market 
has yet to reveal its temper under fire 
of the expected Spring flare-up of war 
activity. 


Advance release by air mail, or a tele- 
graphic summary of this regular ar- 
ticle, will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. 
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Market Waits on War News 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


ANNOUNCEMENT of a pact between Bul- 
garia and Turkey is unfavorable to the 
Allied cause. With spectacular new de- 
velopments occurring every day, no 
one knows just what the international 
situation will be twenty-four hours 
hence. 

Readers of this column have received 
ample warning in recent years of the 
effect on security prices of the New 
Deal’s philosophy of National Social- 
ism. Again and again readers have 
been advised to avoid those stocks 
which would be particularly vulnerable 
to increasing taxes; recommendations 
were confined to those which appeared 
to have the greatest basic merit, every- 
thing considered. As a whole, the re- 
sults of the recommendations have 
been highly gratifying. 

Probably the market will begin to 
act better when we know the worst we 
have to face. That might mean direct 
involvement in the war, therefore much 
more controls over business, prices, 
etc. It will definitely mean higher taxes, 
but the market wants to know what 
the normal corporation tax will be, 
and what the excess profits tax will be. 
The latter is now 75% in Canada and 
100% in England. It will be time 
enough to begin an aggressive buying 
attitude when the market does not go 
any lower after a period of very bad 
news. When the market knows the 
worst it must face, the tide will begin 
to turn. Of course, much of this has 
already been discounted. 


WHAT MIGHT HAPPEN 


As to the ultimate future of stock 
prices, the day doubtless will come 
when our Government (having preached 
that it is responsible for giving every 
man a job), will be compelled to re- 
sort to an inflationary process. This is 
occurring all over the world. An idea 
as to what might ultimately happen in 
our own stock market might be gleaned 
from the following excerpts from a re- 
cent issue of the London Economist; 
and please bear in mind that a totali- 
tarian government exists in many of 
the countries mentioned: 

Prague: “At present, shares are 
bought regardless of their lucrative- 


ness, the return often being only 1% 
of purchase price.” 

Madrid: “The market has had a 
considerable recovery.” 

France: “In Vichy-France, the boom 
is a boom in industrial equities. The 
rise has been so great that the authori- 
ties have issued constant warnings 
against excessive bidding up of quo- 
tations.” 

Brussels: “Since the invasion last 
May, a recovery of 80 to 100% has 
been the rule.” 

Amsterdam: “Prices have risen con- 
siderably, and there is general fear of 
inflation.” 

Berlin: “There has been a strong 
rising market for quite some time.” 


STOCKS TO WATCH 


On Jan. Ist I gave a list of stocks 
which I stated “have an excellent 
chance of offering more resistance to 
declines than the averages,” and ad- 
vised purchases on reactions, particu- 
larly if they declined to near their 1940 
lows. So far, these stocks have acted in 
impressive manner. For those who have 
been awaiting a buying opportunity, 
I now suggest that these stocks be pur- 
chased on a scale down. | particularly 
favor scale-down buying in Loew’s, 
Paramount, Greyhound, Socony and 
Standard Oil of N. J., Singer, U. S. 
Rubber common and preferred, and 
U. S. Steel. 

As a new recommendation, I sug- 
gest Chicago Great Western new Ist 
mortgage 4s, 1988, now around 60; 
principal amount reduced from $35,- 
000,000 to $16,000,000. The company’s 
record seems to indicate the interest 
on the new 4s will be safely earned. 
Yielding about 614%, it appears at- 
tractive for interest return as well as 
having appreciation possibilities. 


P. S. In the next issue I will give a 
list of stocks as hedges in case an in- 
flationary movement gets under way. 

—Feb. 21, 1941. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 








GUN LIFE 
UF CANADA 


COMPLETE LIFE ASSURANCE SERVICE 


Benefits paid since first 
policy was issued in 
1871,$1,389,808,553, 
including payments of 
$336,000 every work- 
ing day during 1940. 
Over 1,224,000 Poli- 
cies now in force. 


* 
Policies are issued in 
U.S. currency and are 
payable in the same 
currency. 








* * 

Permanent trust funds 
in the United States 
give full protection 


to American policy- 
holders. 


70 Sun Life Branches 


throughout North America 




















WHAT READERS SAY ABOUT 
THIS AMAZING NEW BOOK 


“Upon my arrival 
home last night I 
received your book. 
I only had a chanée 
to read a dozen 
pages but there are 
so many construc- 
tive thoughts, I 
want two more 
copies immediately 
to be used as 
gifts.” 
J. W. W., Jr. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


“I would like to 
have 12 copies to 
= to my em- 


—— 


Decatur, Ill. 


“Am so pleased 
with my copy, I 
want another for a 


x ee 
Hickory, N. C. 

Send No Money Unless You Want Your 
Copy Autographed By B. C. Forbes 

B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 3-1 

120 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 

Please send ne a copy of “Little Bits About 
Big Men” by B. C. FORBES. I will pay postman 
$2.50 plus a few cents postage. It is understood 
that I may read and use this book for 5 days and 
return it for complete refund if for any reason 
it does not come up to my expectations. 


PR oe odes cate cade ch oe da dsnek edness 
MN hore mnckedneasccse éhaeawaw cuca d eeewous 


GPekdducdvduccanudcer us SIR eins dxsnidee 
a Check here if you enclose $2.50. In that case 

. C. FORBES will personally autograph your 
a and we will pay postage. Same refund privi- 
lege, of course. N. Y.C. resident, please add 
5¢ for Sales Tax.) 
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Navy Man Chapline 


—Brewster’s Skipper 
(Continued from page 13) 








the Naval Aircraft Factory at Phila- 
delphia; spent extensive periods of sea 
duty in charge of aviation details; was 
assigned to the planning division of 
the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics at 
Washington. 

This superb training, plus conspicu- 
ous ability, paid dividends in rapid 
advancement both before and after he 
entered private industry. His accom- 
plishments since leaving the Navy are 
due to experience and to a personality 
which leaves its stamp on men and 
things. 

Says a former associate: “He never 
overdoes anything but work.” That 
and a deep-seated sense of sportsman- 
ship and fair play are essentially char- 
acteristic of him. Yet one feels at first 
contact that he is a complex individual. 
More than with most men, you feel 
that all his activities are directed by 
a disciplined intellect. The drive be- 
hind, the animating will, may be in- 
stinct, but will and mind are a per- 
fectly coordinated team. 

Thorough and conscientious almost 
to the point of meticulousness, Chap- 
line has a supreme sense of the value 
of time—although he is almost prodi- 
gal in his disregard of it when there 
is a job to be done. “He likes to do 
five years’ work in one,” declares his 
secretary. Isn’t that passion for pro- 
duction of the essence of this coun- 
try’s defense preparations? 

Chapline starts the day early and 
finishes late. He likes to have a sum- 
mary of all important aviation news 
on his desk every morning. Through- 

(Continued on opposite page) 





Tue Forses Stock Guive is a rep- 
resentative list of stocks dealt in on 
the New York Stock Exchange. We 
have tried to include at least one 
leading stock of every important 
industry. The compilation keeps 
investors posted as to the trend of 
corporation earnings, dividend pay- 
ments and market values—facts 
upon which buyers and sellers can 
base their own judgment. Inclusion 
of a stock does not imply that we 
recommend it any more than does 
omission of a stock indicate that 
we regard it unfavorably. 
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Book 
Value 
$12 


145 


162 


Earns. 
1939 

$1.35 
1.98 
0.61 
1.077 
1.49 
9.50 
2.09 
6.22 
6.157" 
8.887 
0.077 
4.45} 
0.34 
0.69 
4.36 
0.847 

10.18 
5.12 
0.52+ 
2.33 
0.047" 
1.36” 
0.95 
1.66 


0.41 
1.557 
1.39 
5.65 
2.14 
5.75 
1.81 
2.43 
2.42 
0.44 


3.26" 
1.88* 
1.877" 
3.53 
0.95" 
2.27 
3.34 
8.48 
6.82 
0.46 
4.01 
0.61 
2.43 
0.13 
2.22 
0.55 
2.71 
1.35 
3.32 
2.54 
0.21* 
0.39 


2.277 
0.307 
1.64 
1.97 
7.66 


8.55 
4.72 
0.357 
2.657 


1.42 
2.75 
7.69! 
4.06 
0.34 
0.89 
1,70" 
3.51 
3.20 
3.48 


1.21* 
7.24 
6.98 
0.86 


Earns., 1940 
m=months 


eeeeee 


6.487, 9 m 
0.07, 6 m 
0.35, 9 m 
1.73, 12 m 
2.12, 6 m 


eeeeee 


1.76, 12 m 
2.79, 9 m 
0.28" 
1.107, 6 m 
2.69, 12 m 
2.11, 12 m 


1.04, 9 m 
1.25, 12 m 
0.307, 9 m 

4.90, 9 m 
4.44, 12m 

14.04, 12 m 

0.75, 6 m 

1.76, 9 m 

1.88, 9 m 
0.30, 6 m 


3.45" 
4.15,9 m 
0.96" 
1.41, 6m 
4.16, 12 m 
7.06, 9 m 
5.14, 9 m 
0.52, 12 m 
4.23, 12 m 
0.61, 9 m 
1.68, 9 m 
0.12, 12 m 
1.68, 9 m 
0.15, 6 m 
2.82* 
0.70, 9 m 
1.89, 9 m 
10.24, 12 m 
0.077+* 


eeeeee 


0.07, 9 
1.687, 12 


Div. 

1939 
Addressograph-Mult. ...... $1.05 
Air Redectiem ......00000 1.50a 
Alaska Juneau............ 0.80 
Alleghany Corp........... alts 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel... 0.50 
Allied Chemical .......... a 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 1.25a 
American Can ........... 4 
Amer. Car & Foundry...... ivi 
Amer. & Foreign Power... .... 
American International .... .... 
Amer. Locomotive......... sae 
American Radiator ....... 0.30 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ ahs 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 3a 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... ao 
Amer. Tel. & Tel.......... 9 
American Tobacco “B”.... 5 
Amer. Woolen .....0.5.5.. 
Anaconda Copper ........ 


| 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F... . 
Atlantic Refining.......... 1 


Baldwin Locomotive ...... 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 


Barber Asphalt ........... 
Beech-Nut Packing ....... 5.75a 
Bendix Aviation .......... 1.50 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 1.50 
Borden Company.......... 1.40 
DOES WETREE cc cccccsccecs 1.35 
Brook. Union Gas......... 0.50 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.40 
California Packing ....... — 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 0.50 
TO CNLIEs nae csncdeessnd< Sei 
SD GER... occccevecce 0.50' 
ee |e ee aioe 
Cerro do Pasco ......2005 4 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 
CEE GED, ccccnehecce 5 
ES ee 5a 
Columbia Gas & Elec..... a 
Commercial Credit ....... 4 
Commercial Solvents ...... = 
Commonwealth Edison..... 


Commonwealth & Southern. 
Consolidated Ed. of N. Y... 2 


Consolidated Oil ......... 0.80 
Continental Can .......... 2 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 1 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 
Crucible Steel ............ : 
Cuban-American Sugar .... 
Curtiss-Wright ........... 
Delaware & Hudson Co.... .... 
Del., Lack. & Western..... — 
Diamond Match .......... 1.50 


Dome Mines 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 7 


Eastman Kodak .......... 6 
Elec. Auto-Lite ........... 3 
Electric Power & Light.... .... 
fe ene ee 
General Electric........... 1.40 
General Foods............ 2.25a 
General Mills............. 3.75 
General Motors ........... 3.50 
General Railway Signal.... .... 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 0.60 
ESS eee 0.50 
Goodrich, B. F............ 1 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 1 
Great Northern Pfd........ ul 


Hecker Products .......... la 
Hershey Chocolate ........ 3 
Household Finance........ 5a 


Hudson Motor............ 


Div. 
1940 
$1.20 
1.75a 
0.60 
1.50a 
8a 
1.50 


0.50 
6.25a 
2.50 


1.40 
1.50 
0.75 
0.50 


0.75 
1.25° 


3.25a 


1.50 
2 
7 
6 
3 


1.85 
2 
4.25a 
3.75 
0.50 
0.40 
1 
0.50 
1.25a 
0.50 
0.60 
3 

5a 


Prices 1941 Price 


High Low 
15%- 14 
42%- 36% 
5 - 4% 
5%- 
25%%- 19% 
165 -145 
37 - 28% 
95%4- 82 
31%- 24 
1%-13/16 
4%4- 3% 
17¥%- 12 
7™%- 6 
15%- 12 
45%4- 37% 
15%- 138% 
168%4-159% 


2454. 18 
24%4- 2158 


19 - 13% 
4%- 3% 
10%- 8 
126 -117% 
37%- 33 
8914- 7544 
2044- 19 
20%- 165% 
144%- 12% 
8%- 8 


20%- 17% 
13%- 11% 
59%4- 43 
28536- 23 
10 - 7 
344%- 28 
444%- 3844 
724%- 63% 
106 - 92% 
4%- 3% 
30%- 28% 
11%- 8% 
301%- 27% 
13/16- % 
23%- 21 
6 - 5% 
40%4- 36 
20%- 17% 
4744- 44% 
47%4- 37% 
45%- 3% 
9%- 7% 


13%- 9% 
35%- 25% 
29%- 26% 
17 - 15 
164%4-140 


142 -126 
33%%- 27 
4%%- 3% 
1%- % 
354%- 30% 
39%- 3356 
86 - 82% 
48%- 41% 
16%- 12% 
3%- 3% 
14%- 12% 
14%- 11% 
20%- 16% 
28%6- 22 


7%- 6% 
56%- 53 
64 - 60 
4%- 3% 


Now 
14 
37 
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Div. Div. Prices 1941 Price t th i 
i eager fae 1939 1940 High Low Now i : ais a meiosis makes notes. 
$57 $10.63 $6.69,9 m Int. Business Machines.... $6° $6" 1674%4-146% 147 e seldom begins a conference without 
66 ae re Int. Harvester ............ 160 240  53%- 46% 47 a pad at hand. While he reads as much 
30076 (0.089 m lat, Ta. & Ga ge ee | ree 
47 428 3.72,9m JohnsManville ........... = 2 he = |) ore ee 
a. aa elma ‘ og directly from others. 
te Kees ee cc toy | Tee See «ae | «Typical of his work habits: He fre- 
25 3.02 1.27,6 m Kroger Grocery ........... 250a 2 29%- 24 24 quently forgets lunch until lon ast 
& Pp 
pH 3.21 3.97,12m Libbey-Owens Ford Glass.. 2.75 350  45%-35 35 the orthodox hour; then more than 
6.13 6.02,12 m Liggett & Myers “B” ...... 5a 5a 98 - 90 90 likely h ill 1 in hi . 
=o te «cee Deedee .............. 250a 3a 34%- 30% 31 | | age th rte in his office, con 
28 169 1.07, 9 m Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 1 1 1554- 13% 14 inuing with dictation, receiving call- 
18 169 1.69,12m Lorillard (P.) Co.......... 150 1.20 19%- 18 18 ers, etc. 
1 ” Mosk Bradee ye es 0.50 1.50 33%- 25 26 At the time he received the offer 
24 8 SE La 2 2 27 - 235% #24 : es 
2 025 040,6m McKeesport Tin Plate..... Ce a 2? oe a Mr. Chapline was vice 
33 143 140,9m Mid-Continent Pet. ....... 060 080 15%-13% 14 | President in charge of sales for Wright, 
33 4.91  2.61,9 m Montgomery Ward ........ 1.25a 2.75a 39%4- 35% 36 which position he had held since 1935. 
» ony sae Hesh Rabtonter Corp...... es ae ie E. He was also a director. He played an 
J . m ation 0 J ° 4° M s 
2 110 0.92,9m Nat. Cash Register ....... 1 1 13%. 12% 13 | Outstanding part in the recent enor- 
13 197 0.76,6 m Nat. Dairy Products ...... 0.80 0.80  14%-13 13 =| mous expansion of that company. 
43 3.28,12m National Distillers Prod.... 2 2 24%- 20 21 But in Brewster h ; 
22 132 091,9m Nat. Power & Light........ 060 060 7% 6% 7 ae ape ae wine —— 
60 5.71 4,92,9m National Steel ............ 17 2) Ct] Oe ee ee ps a 
~ oo By 12 m es ay Central......... ie.’ Sal 15%4- fy 2 energies. Close associates emphatically 
ee ee ee ee oe) er ua %- 3/32 A . : 
275 20.68 20.06, 11 m Norfolk & Western........ 15a sdSa—“‘iéd‘SCe20%H_—«202 assert that hard work is all the magic 
21 1.84 1.38,9m North American........... 120 120 17%- 15 15 he has—supplemented by thorough 
26 3.17 2.70, 12 m Owens-Illinois Glass ....... 2 2 49%4- 42% 43 preparation and a naturally keen mind. 
80 2.84 ; 2.79 Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 2 28%- 2554 26 But it isn’t all work for Mr. Chap- 
' -10+, 9 m Packard Motor Car........ vor wit 3%- 2% 3 li 9 
85 243 351, 12m Pennsylvania R. R. ....... 1 150 24%. 22 23 _ oe more than for other well 
24 288 242.12 m Public Service of N. J..... 250 240 2914.27 27 | rounded men. He is a sports enthusi- 
53 1.05  1.49,9_m _ Pullman Incorporated...... l 1.75a 275%- 22% 23 ast, has a badminton court at his home, 
; - 7 % m Botie Senieeeion, esnes a a Hg ; plays golf, enjoys any kind of a con- 
J 88° emington Rand, Inc...... B - k, . . 4 
34 146 330, 12m Republic Steel............ 040 «22%. 16% +«1g.—| ‘test. He is fond of drama; keeps up his 
15 256 2.55, 12m Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 230 225  34%-32 32 | private pilot license; gets relaxation 
47 660  267,6m Sears, Roebuck ........... 4.25a 4258 78%- 68% 69 out of driving his own car to and from 
16 0.96* 1.58° Smith, (L. C.) Corona..... 0.50 0.50 10%- a 10 work. 
20 ? ae Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.50 0.50 914%4- 8% 9 ‘ ‘ 
32 211" — 216" South Porto Rico Sugar.... 125a 230a 19% 16% 17 The size of the Brewster backlog is 
22 2.39 2.24,12m Southern Cul, Kleen Sacsisire 175a 1.90a 20% 25% 26 more than a commentary on the qual- 
200 163 1.11, 11m _ Southern Pacific .......... = week 10%- 8 8 : . : 
161 269 3.35, 12m Southern Railway ........ st Gag ay ag_—|_ ity of Brewster fighting planes. It is a 
4 0.51 0.71,12m Standard Brands ......... 0.47% 0.40 654- 6 6 | graphic illustration of the speed with 
56 1.34¢ 1.07+,9 m Standard Gas & Elec...... Be saee 1%4- 1 1 ‘ a, ‘ 
45 138 1.29,9m Standard Oil of Calif...... 110a 1 20%- 18% 19 which America’s productive forces 
Se oe Standard Oil of N. J...... 1.25a" 1.75a 364-33 34 have been expanded. Orders on the 
17 5.25 4.15, 9m Sterling ee 3.80 3.90a 66 - 58% 59 books of this single manufacturer are 
a ns a : - rete ‘esoanan i. — pa oh - equal in dollar value to more than two- 
J 10,9 m exas Corporation ........ hy - A : 
16 204 189,9m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 2502 38 -35 35 thirds of the total aircraft production 
17 3.02 = 2.87,9 m Timken Roller Bearing.... 2.50 3.50  51%-41%4 42 of the U. S. no longer ago than 1938. 
9 0.69  0.27,6 m Transamerica ............ 0.62% 0.50 5%4- 4% 5 Brewster expansion of personnel and 
33 2.53 1.88, 9 m Underwood Elliott Fisher.. 2 2.25 3444- 30 30 : 
. 2 ae oo. a ee ae. a | Ree regres 
30 1.25 0.69,9m Union Oil of California... 1.05 1 14%- 12% 13 percentage basis than that of any other 
we = = 4 m eee, i. cas SRO vees : : = yg aoe be eastern aircraft manufacturer. It start- 
: 46,9 m eer ‘ - 
Nil 0.07. 0.14, 12 m “United Corporation ....... mean seas 1%- 1% 2 | ed this year with 7,200 employees. 
57 4.87 5.10, _ m ese meg SEES : - oe -. . According to Mr. Chapline, that figure 
1l 1.07 0.76, 9 m_ United Gas Improvement... . A a 
38 3.69 345,12m U.S. Pipe & Foundry...... 250a 250a 31%. 28% 29 | must be doubled to meet present com 
20 0.49+ 0.10t+,6 m U.S. Realty & Improve.... .... vine 1%- 14 2 mitments. 
27 2.91 a pe m - : —- i dsaashoss a ae _ 7 That it» will be accomplished is not 
81 6.77 06,10 m U.S. Smelting R.& M..... . - * 7 
119 183 884,12m U.S. Steel ...........000- ee 70%- 56% 58 —— by those who know this dyn 
177 1.32 3.46, 12m Western Union ........... SE 2254. 18% 20 amo best. 
15 089 1.76,12m Westinghouse Air Brake... 0.62% 1.75  22%- 19% 20 
72 + 5.18 7.10,12m Westinghouse Electric ..... 3.50 475 105 - 89% 92 
21 3.02 2.48,12m Woolworth, F. W.......... 240 240  34%-30% 31 
6 0.76 0.92,9m Yellow Truck “B” ........ 112% 17%-12% 13 
tDeficit. (a) wag 4 extra. (b) Year ended Feb. 29, 1940. (c) Six months ended Dec. 31. (d) Six 
months ended Aug. 31. (e) Nine months ended Dec. 31. (f) Three months ended Dec. 31. (g) Year 
ended June 30. th) Year ended April 30. (j) Year ended May 31. (k) Year ended Sept. 30. (n) Year 
ended Oct. 31. (p) Year ended Aug. 31. (r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. 
(s) Plus 5% in stock. (t) Plus stock dividends of 3 shares common for 40 shares common held. 
(u) Plus 5 shares of stock for each 200 held. (v) Six months ended Oct. 31. 
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“24-HOUR SPARKLE” 
CALLS FOR MILLIONS 
OF smaller BUBBLES! 


Know what happens when a big 
bubble floats out of your drink and 
bursts? Your highball loses a big 
bubbleful of zip, that’s what! 
Notice how tiny the bubbles are in 
Sparkling Canada Dry Water. Be- 
cause they’re smaller, less carbona- 
tion escapes when they burst. This 
exclusive pin-point 
carbonation keeps our 
club soda lively 24 
hours after it’s open- 
ed! Try it and see! 


Sparkling § 
CANADA DRY 
WATER 


THE CLUB SODA 
WITH PIN-POINT CARBONATION 
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Taxes Eclipse Profits 


THE OUTLOOK for business profits is 
clouded by new tax programs shaping 
in the Treasury. Increased income 
taxes in every bracket, both individual 
and corporate, are contemplated—to 
be retroactive to January, 1941. Ap- 
proximately $1,500,000,000 in new 
levies is the Treasury objective. 

Experts anticipate a like increase of 
revenue from existing taxes under ex- 
panded business volume this year, thus 
increasing Treasury receipts by round- 
ly $3,000,000,000 annually. On this 
basis, the $18,000,000,000 budget 
would be financed, two-thirds by taxes 
and one-third by borrowing. 

New corporate taxes will fall un- 
evenly on various lines of business, 
virtually wiping out all standard for- 
mulae of stock valuation by price- 
earnings ratios. (Under the 1940 tax 
increases, approximately 75% of all 
increased earnings, on average, went 
directly to taxes.) 

The 1941 increases, in the light of 
advancing production costs, promise 
to leave the general level of net cor- 
porate profits for 1941 somewhat lower 
than the 1933-39 average, despite an 
increase of 30% to 40% in the level 
of industrial production. 

Manufacturers’ excise taxes are to 
be levied or increased on virtually all 
items of middle-class consumption— 
autos, radios, refrigerators. A general 
and all-embracing Federal sales tax, 
urged in some quarters, has been re- 
jected by the White House. 

A flat emergency defense tax of 2% 
on all payrolls (to be added to and col- 
lected with, the present social security 
levies) also is discouraged in the 
highest quarters. 

Nub of situation appears to be that 
needed revenues must come from cor- 
porations, and from individuals in the 
higher brackets. 

Details of Treasury recommenda- 
tions are expected to reach Congress 
soon after audit of March 15 returns 
give a real measure of current yields. 


Anticipated reductions in non-de- 
fense spending items have not mate- 
rialized. Treasury statement shows de- 


fense outlay for February at rate of 
better than $650,000,000 per month, 
against $570,000,000 for January. But 
fourteen non-defense items show a 
combined increase of $27,000,000 per 
month over previous year. 

Thus, non-defense spending since 
June 1940 has increased at the rate of 
$325,000,000 a year, along with in- 
crease of roundly $5,000,000,000 in 
defense budget. 


Another sweeping reorganization of 
the defense machinery is in prepara- 
tion at the White House. The Office of 
Production Management, headed joint- 
ly by William S. Knudsen and Sidney 
Hillman, finds itself often in unwitting 
conflict with the Advisory Commission 
to the Council of National Defense. 

In addition, the Office of Emergency 
Management has undertaken several 
major assignments which overlap the 
work of both OPM and the Advisory 
Commission, as well as some of the 
long-established routine functions of 
the Army and Navy Departments. 

The Office of Emergency Manage- 
ment, created by presidential executive 
order under the 1939 government re- 
organization powers, is charged with 
general long-range economic planning. 
The impending reorganization is in- 
tended to bring OPM directly under 
the OEM, and to abolish the Advisory 
Commission. 

As a further step toward industrial 
co-ordination, OEM is considering 
placing a representative of labor and 
a representative of the public, both to 
be appointed by the President, on the 
directorate of each of the large cor- 
porations engaged in defense supply. 

This program looks to that inten- 
sive degree of co-ordination between 
government and business attempted 
under the NRA round-tables several 
years ago. It is the Leon Henderson 
plan. 

By giving both labor and the gov- 
ernment a larger direct voice in busi- 
ness management, OEM experts insist, 
many prevailing difficulties of strikes 
and slow-downs might be eliminated. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 











It shortens the distance from 
here... 
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Bell System Teletypewriter Service % 
to plants and branches puts all 


operations ‘‘under one roof”’ 


delays in communication between head- 





quarters, branches and plants can be 
corrected with the help of Teletype- 


writer Service! 
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to here! 





“Talking in type” is the quick, mod- 








ern way of transmitting inter-company 
messages to two or more points—300 
yards or 3000 miles away. As you talk 
back and forth, it reproduces every word 
exchanged, in typewritten form. Accu- 
rate as the written word, it is today’s 
answer to fast communication. 

Maybe you installed Teletypewriter 
Service long ago. If your business has 
grown since then—new plants, new 
branches far away—perhaps expanded 
Teletypewriter Service will effect new 
cconomies. Why not make sure? A Bell 
System representative will gladly help. 
Just call him through your local tele- 
phone office. 


BELL SYSTEM 
TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 












































IN A CIGARETTE 


"© SMOKES THE THING! 


THE SMOKE OF SLOWER-BURNING CAMELS GIVES YOU 


EXTRA MILDNESS, EXTRA COOLNESS, EXTRA FLAVOR, AND 
LESS NICOTINE 


than the average of the 4 other of the 









largest-selling cigarettes tested—less 
than any of them—according to indepen- 


dent scientific tests of the smoke itself 
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HEN you get right down to it, a 
cigarette is only as flavorful—only 
as cool—only as mild—as it smokes. The 
smoke’s the thing! 

Obvious— yes, but important —all- 
important because what you get in 
the smoke of your cigarette depends so 
much on the way your cigarette burns. 

Science has pointed out that Camels 
are definitely .slower-burning (see left). 
That means a smoke with more mildness, 
more coolness, and more flavor. 

Now —Science confirms another im- 
portant advantage of slower burning... 
of Camels. 

Less nicotine—in the smoke! Less than 
any of the 4 other largest-selling brands 
tested—28% less than the average! 

Light up a Camel...a s-l-o-w-burning 
Camel...and smoke out the facts for 
yourself. The smoke’s the thing! 






By burning 25% 
slower 


than the average of the 4 
other largest-selling brands 
tested—slower than any of 
them—Camels also give you 
a smoking plus equal, on 
the average, to 


“SMOKING OUT” THE FACTS about nicotine. 
Experts, chemists analyze the smoke of 5 of the 
largest-selling brands... find that the smoke of 
slower-burning Camels contains less nicotine 
than any of the other brands tested. 

5 extra smokes per pack! 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


CANMIEL _, HE SLOWER-BURNING 
CIGARETTE — 
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